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— WUTBRATURE. 


THE HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 
(Suggested hy an extract from the Bechuana Missten.) 

Thy voice hath filled our forest shades, 
Child of the sunless shore, 

For never heard the ancient glades 
Such wondrous words before : 

Though bards beneath our palms have poured 
Their tales of joy or dread, 

4 Yet thou alone the land hast cheered 

With tidings of the dead. 


The men of old who slept in death 
Before the forests grew, 

Whose glory faded from the earth 
While yet the hills were new ; 

The warriors famed in battles o'er, 
Of whom our fathers spake, 

The wise, whose wisdom shines no more, 
Stranger, will they awake ! 








The foes who fell in thousand fields 
Beneath my conquering brand, 

Whose bones have strewn the Caffer’s hills, 
The Bushmen’s lonely land, 


used in one place, flax or wool in another. The brightness of the silk, 
the dulness of the flax, and the force of the wool, all render their respective 
services. This woven painting ts certainly much richer, though its productions 
are less durable, than mosaic, to which it has otherwise most resemblance 
It is true, indeed, that a Rafael would no more think of personifying his ideas 
by means of threads than with stones, parily becawse the mind operates more 
immediately by the hand and the pencil upon the canvas, partly because it is in 
oil-painting alone that the delicate transitions and blendings of tints are prac- 
ticable. Precisely because the masses stand so detached, and operate sepa- 
rately, this Gobelins tapestry is particularly adapted to the representation of 
colossal proportions for grotesque painting ; because the distance of the spec- 
tator, and the aéria! veil which intervenes in consequence, must produce that 
blending of tints, just as it softens and melts the sound-pictures of the organ. 
For the same reason, the variegated train of flowers must be more peculiarly 
the province of carpet-weaving than any other.—The profusion of the Peters. 
burgers in regard to mirrors is extraordinary. We have elready mentioned the 
colossal panes of plate-glass in the windows of houses, which give them the 
appearance of transparent palaces built of crystal: in garden houses, one 
whole side is frequently composed of the same costly material. In the inte. 
rior of apartments, also, mirrors are lavished with unheard-of prodigality. In 
the coffee-houses of Petersburg you frequently see as many large mirrors as 
among us good copper-plates and pictares. In the private houses, too, the 
walls are covered with prodigious looking-glasses, most or rather all of which 
come from the great imperial manufactory, with which works for grinding 
crystal and a glass-house are connected.” 

Education now occupies so large a share of national inquiry throughout the 
world, that we cannot find any other of Mr. Kohl's lucubrations more deverv- 





The young who shared my path of fame, 
But found an early urn, 

And the roses of my youth’s bright dream, 
Stranger, will they return ? 


My mother’s face was fair to see, 
My father’s glance was bright, 

Bat long ago the grave from me 
Hath hid that blessed light ; 

Yet sweeter was the sunshine shed 
By my lost children’s eyes, 

That beam upon me from the dead,— 
Stranger, will they arise ! 


Was it some green grave’s early guest, 
Who loved thee long and well, 

That left the land of dreamless rest, 
Such blessed truths to tell ? 

For ours have been the wise and brave, 
Who feared not Death’s abyss ; 

The strong in hope, the true in love, 
But none that dreamt of this. 


Yet, if the grave restore to life 
Her ransomed spoils again, 

And ever hide the hate and strife 
That died with wayward men; 
Thou hast, my spirit, missed the star 
That guides our steps above, 
Since only earth was given to War, 

That better land, to Love 





SONG. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
I sought my love in yonder flower, 
Appearing like an angel star ; 
I sought her vainly, hour by hour, 
Though she be fair as angels are. 


I sought my love by yonder tree, 
All musical with summer birds ; 
And sweet the songs, but not for me : 
They could not give her sweeter words. 
I sought her when the stars gleam’d west, 
By stream that glides the valley round ; 
Oh, I saw heaven in its breast, 
And thought at last my love was found ' 


Bet, ah! each hope inconstant pass'd? 
Nor flower, nor tree, nor streammlet’s fall : 

I found my love in night's sharp blast, 
Whose false, false breath, hath ruin’d all. 





RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS—VOL. IL. 


BY J. G. KHOL, Esq 

The second volume of Mr. Kohl's view of existin 
embrace so many reatters of preminent interest as its predecessor, nor bring 
so much of novel information into the field ; but still it possesses such high 
claims to attention, and is so necessary to complete the interior picture of that 
massive empire, that it is not only indispensable to the whole, but welcome as 
a part. Its review, however, will not cali for so much either of extract or re- 
mark ; and we proceed merely to notice a few of its most original statements. 

The subjects of which it treats are, the arts, manufactures, cookery, educa- 
tion, fasts and feasts, gardens, dress, and a few others of a miscellaneous 
character; all tending to exhibit the condition of the country, and its inhabi- 
tamteand sojourners, at the present period. The fine arts do not aim (except 
in One OF two instances) at the noblest classes of pictorial genius. The Go- 
belins tapestries seem to be among their greatest achievements ; and in eulo- 
ging them our author appears to imply the condemnation of attempts of a 
superior order. 

** We saw (he says) several portraits of splendid finished pieces ; 
rest, Peter the Great and Catherine, in gilt frames like onl-paintings : under 
that of Catherine, which was valued at 6000 rubles, were the words, ‘ Nats- 
chatoye soberhajet’ (that which was begun she completed). The representation 
of the precious stones in the empress's sceptre and crown was perfect ; it is 
astonishing how the ename! of the pearls, the brightness of the gold, and the 
fire of the precious stones, could be so accurately imitated with merely coloured 
threads. Silk is introduced here and t ere at light points; and then, again, 
to produce a softer blending of colours and contot 
80 a6 to form a soft, velvet-like surface. There can be no doubt that this «pe- 
cies of painting has at its command peculiar resources and peculiar effects, 
which the pencil cannot attain either with oil or water-colours. This was par- 
tucularly striking ma very large piece, representing Peter the Great overtaken 
by & tempest in a small boat on the Lake of La > and exhorting the afiright- 
ed rowers to put the:r trust in God and h m The strength of the dark colours, 
the fulness of the lights and shades. the ¢ : 
were truly amazing. Ar 
a copy of a picture in the hermitage—A in the tent of the 
queen of Darius: and a sma! rerd Dow shewed what this art is 
capable of perform bg wm miuuature According t 
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ing of our notice. 
| “Inno country (he tells us) will modesty do the scholar more disservice than 
{in Russia, where people have no notion of the depths of the sciences, and 
| where they are content to remain upon the surface. The scholar must issue 
| ordinances like the government; he must express himself decidedly —sic rolo, 
| sic jubeo. He must keep all his scholastic and scientific change in his pocket, 
that he may have 1 at hand for every occasion, and commence all his demon 
strations with such expressions as,—‘ Every body knows that so and eo is the 
case ’—or, ‘ On this point the celebrated N. N. says this and that’—or, ‘ You 
j say so, but I say so. | must know better than you: stick to your last, and 
hold your tongue—twice three makes five, and oneis six. Abracadabra! Aris- 
totle was a disciple of Piato, and Plato of Socrates ; and all three say plumply 
| and positively on this subject as follows,’ &c.—* Wot Malade=! a clever fei 
iow, faith! how wise, how learned! ‘tis astonishing!’ At this admiration of 
learning, however, the Russiatis stop short ; and in general they manifest a 
certain shyness of scholars, because they consider themeselves so much 
' They despatch them, therefore, with the tribute of admira- 
jon, and let them go vheir ways ; oar in other cases, men are fond of ap, 
proaching that which they admire. Besides, the philosopher and the scholaf 
| love to indulge in solitary meditation ; and exploring the inner world, become 
i indifferent to the outer. ‘ Skutschnoi telowek—he is a gloomy hypochondriac,’ 
| isthen the cry; ‘he sits in his room, and stadies and thinks—God knows what 
he thinks about! He is obstinate, capricious, absolutely unsociable.’ It is a 
| remarkable thing that these latter complaints, which foreigners are sure to 
| make of the Russians, are precisely those which they most frequently retort 
| against us. The Germans, in particular, are reputed by the Russians to be 
| obstinate and capricious. ‘This is owing to the disposition of the latter to ac 
| commodate themselves with such cxcessive suppleness to the whims and ha- 
| mours of their superiors, and to perform with implicit obedience whatever they 
desire ; whereas the German, if he takes his stand upon order, right, custom, 
| and has any self-respect, is set down by them fora discontented and most obsti 
nate fellow. Real learning and science, then, are of little use to the tutor and in 
| structor in Russia; nay, they frequently stand in his way, and are detrimental 
to him in his social relations. Musical talent, playing on the pianoforte, and 
singing, arc of great advantage, and gain him many a heart ; but nothing is so 
| serviceable as expertness in dancing and playing at cards. None but the pos 
| sessor of these last accomplishments is the genuine man comme i! faut; and 
| whoever is externally comme il faut, is the real man for the Russians. He who 
wins of them 500 robles in an evening at whist, who can sing German songs, 
and execute neat fours in the cotilion, is their most welcome visitor; nay, he 
he is still more—he is their Jord and master, and rules their hearts at pleasure. 
| There are great numbers of foreigners possessing such talents, who, by the 
exercise of them, have acquired such influence in Rossian families in the in- 
terior, that, like the Jesuits of old, they are the real directors of all their con- 
| cerns. It is the less difficult for them to secure this influence, because the 
| Russians are very ready to place themselves on a familiar footing with foreign- 
| ers who appear at all comme il faut in the sense pointed out above. In 
j grave affairs they have more confidence in foreigners than in their own 
| countrymen, and readily trust them with their secrets. In all Russian 
houses, moreover, there still prevails much of the patriarchal manners ; hence 
all the members of the household are regarded as integral parts of the whole, 
and, as the Russians have but little delicacy respecting difference of birth, 
they easily become incorporated with the family. Whoever can join in fun, 
let things go on their own way, give up his independence, and suffer himself 
to be baked like a raisin im the great kitchen-cake, may calculate upon a very 
comfortable outward existence, and aleo enjoy the pleasure of seemg his vanity 
flattered often enough—nota bene, if he does not care how often his self-love 
and his sense of honour are wounded. ‘The salaries which the Russians pay 
to private tutors are very high: they run in general from three to four thousand 
rubles; but some rise to six, andevento ten thousand, especially when they 
wish to entice a person nto inclement Siberia, or some other remote province 
In general, when the engagement expires, an annuity is settled apon the teach- 
er, or, what now begins \o be more common, a round sum of from thirty to 
fifty thousand rubles is paid down to him at once. Eventhe French | gre 
nesses receive salaries equal to those of professors in Germany; and they 
have rather risen than fallen, on account of the eparmgness with which Rus- 
sian passpor's are now granted. Sach is the increasing demand for instruc- 
tors, that extraordinary sums are paid even to natives bd e Russia 
stil] obtains—‘ orders,’ as the term there is—most of its teachers from Ger- 
many and France. The Germans are chiefly destined for the Baltic provinces, 
where the French are disliked; the French and Swiss in general for the inte- 
rior. But here too, owing to the increasing dishke of the French, and aleo to 





gain the preponderance; but more especially because the Germans of the 
| present day have relinquished many of thove peculiarities which they exhibit- 


| cosmopolite comme 1/ faut than they had formerly. ‘The German Baltic pro 
| vinces, where the native candidates cannot compéte with foreigners, likewise 
| send considerable numbers into the interior of Russia, where they are very 
|welcome. The Russian universities aleo are beginning to furnish many useful 
subjects: and last!y. many who have not studied, who fancy that they onder- 
stand and can write their mother tongue, artisans, subalterns, and others, who 
have been disappomted in thet former pursuits, find their way into the houses 
of inferior families and tradesmen. As for the governesses, most of them 
come from French Switzerland ; so many, indeed, that in every considerable 
} Russian town there is a whole ittle colony of natives of Lausanne, Genera, 
| or Neofchatel, who kee p op an inter ouree with one another, form, as it were 
| COMMU ees, possessing cé lnence, and carrying on all sorte of pet 
ty intrigues and Of the German governesses, 
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siderable 


onspiracies few come fron 


to circumstances, silk is | Germany, becauee they are not competent to teach French; but more from exis 


| other nations im that capacity 
| of governesses. 


the empire. 


the increasing solidity of Russian education, the Germans are beginning to | 


ed twenty, thurty, fifty years ago, and acquired much more of that favourite | 





the Baltic provinee and Petersburg, chiefly of the lower classes, mere german- 
ised Esthonians and Lettes ; for whose imperfect German and French @ high 
price is nevertheless paid in the interior of Russia; but frequently too, 
dist.nguished houses, young ladies of the best families, and a number of needy 
Livonian and Esthonian misses, who migrate to Russia to earn a maintenanes 
for themselves or their impoverished relations. In Dorpat I once met with a 
Ruseian country gentleman who had engaged no fewer than seven govemesses 
for himself and hwefriends ; he had packed them in three chaises, and was just 
setting out with them for the interior. In Petersburg, the nurse-maids fee 
young children are invariably English, who are universally reputed to excel all 
The great schools for young females in Mow 
cow and Petersburg, as we!! us the foundling hospitals, furnish a great nomber 
Those institutions alone send out every year from 800 te 
1000, to carry the knowledge which they have there acquired to all poe vw 
In general, these young women have received too refined an edv- 
| cation, and too often find themselves very unhappy in their new situations, 
| where they mostly meet with not the most polished cociety . 

The servants are another class, very different from the same rank in England 
There are 85,000 reckoned in Petersburg alone ; and we learn »— 

* In the first place—and such is probably the origin of must of the servante 
of the capital—the pamaschischiks (proprietors of lands) dismiss many of them 
industrious peasants, younger sons of fermers, supernumeraries for whom they 
cannot find agricaltozal employment on the estate, &c., to seek a livelihood im 
the towns. They famish them with a passport to the following effeet : ‘ f 
dismiss this my krepostnm tschrlowek (bondman) Jephim, on condition of his 
| paying a yearly obrot of GO (70, 80, or more) rubles, to be sent to me hall. 
yearly, with liberty to go to all the cities and villages in the Russian e 
to seek his livelihood ia any way whatever, for so or so many years, till I shal 
think fit to recall him to my estate N., where he is seginteead: The persons 
so emancipated for atime repair to the towns, and there hire themselves to al) 
sorts of services in the coffee-houses, in public houses, in manofactories, and 
also in private famiies, though such as are absolutely free are naturally pre- 
ferred in the latter, because the others are still dependent on their lord, whe 
may claim them again at any moment he pleases. It is interesting to observe 
with what incredible despatch and address these clowns, just taken from the 
ploagh, adopt and fit themselves to their now situation in the capital. Many of 
them arrive there mdeand unfashioned as they eailied from them sheep-fold. 
At first they slip and slido on the floors of the apartments, and know not ever 
how to eet a table against the wall; but it is not many months before they are 
coquetting in the most elegant livery, and dancing on the smoothest floor wah 
the chambermeid, scenting the air with their perfames ,; and handing their mm- 
tress into the cartiageas gracefully as if they had been trained in corps of 
pages. Persone who are completely emancipated are im most request as ser- 
vants, and of lgty yearsalmost all families of distinction have excluded ether 
from their bare im nts, veoing that an independent mag mnakes @ mogh more 
attentive servant, having in case of misbehaviour No resource, ne : hora. 
to fall back upon; but, on tho contrary, if he conducts hiuaself well, reaping for 
himself alone the fruit of his industry. ‘The number of these free servants, m- 
deed, is proportionably but emall, though greater in Petersburg than in any 
other city in Russia. The army furnishes an astonishing number of servante m 
its old discharged soldiers. These poor fellows, alter enduring twenty or 
twenty-five years the hardships of a soldier's life, have generally forgotten im 
that time all the other trades and professions by which they might earn sub- 
sistence ; lost their original lords,—for the service of the emperor emancipates 
them from villanage,—and in general thew reletions also, whom death has swept 
away: on the other hand, they have learned, as dentschicks (officers’ servants, > 
to make themselves useful and to obey; and therefore they commonly seok 
situations with military men or bachelors, or a6 porters, messengers, and watch 
men to public institutions. In the latter capacity they are mostly preferred to 
all other persons ; #0 that in the hospitals and poor-houses, at the theatres and 

the exchange, nay, even in echools, you find universally old soldiers, whee 
bosoms are covered with crosses and medals, acting a attendants, doorkeep- 
ers, and messengers. If a master wants a person who has no will of his own, 
who, after putting away the last veetige of self, is capable of devoting be 
whole attention and ali his faculties to the exclasive service of another, whe 
is tractable, patient, attached enough to bear without a murmur all the whremes 
and ill-humours, nay, even the anger and abuse, of his master—in short, if be 
wants an ideal of a servant, one who will go through fire and water for bine 
without complaining, who neither wakes nor sleeps w ithout permission, nernber 
eats nor drinks without orders, whose only reply to all commands, nay, wheee 
only thought, is Sluschu (1 obey)—let him engage one of these dentschicks, 
who, after undergoing the fiery ordeal of a Russian soldier's life for twenty 
years, after learning Obsequiousness from innumerable punishments, seeks & 
service, which, be it ever so hard, he will consider as easy and comfortable. 
Next to these three classes, the Germans may constitute the most namercos 
division of the servants of Petersburg ; and after them the Tins, Esthonare, 
and Lettes, French and Tatars are.employed only in certain capacities, fe 
which, however, they are almost always chosen, The English are most rarely 
met with in servile employments ; and when they are, it is im cortam yous 
alone ° * e e 

A complete first-rate household establishment in Petersburg frequently come 
prebends, in addition to a number of relations, o'd aunts, cousins, 

children, &c., who are incorporated with it, and, besides, the tutors, PED). 
governesses, German, French, and Russian, the family physician, the 
musicians, female companions, &«., wham we of course exclude as be ug: 
majorum gentium, such an astonishing number of servants of all denomine 
tions as perhaps no othercountry in the world exbibite. As standing figeres 
and posts of universal occurrence, may be enumerated the following : the db 
rector of the private chancery, the clerks, or secretaries, the dworezki om 
house-steward, the valets-de-chambre of the master, the valete-de-chambre of 
the mistress, the d)dtka or overseer of the children, the footmen, the bu ffetschak 
and his assistants, the meblmeister (fornitare master) and wage guar te 
table-deckers, the echtalimeister (stable-master,) the coachman postilieme 
of the master, the coachman and postillions of the mistress, the servants and 
valets of the sons, tutors, de, of the family, the porter, the head cook, bu» 
assistants and seullions, the baker and the confeetioner, the corps of the mash- 
ike (menials minimarum gentium,) #tO¥e heaters, kwas brewers, stableboys, 
dec., the chief femme-de-chambre, superintendent of the wardrobe, and cham 
bermaids of the lady, the chambermaide of the daughters and goverpesses ou 
the family, the nurses in and oot of active service, the under-nursemaide of 
| the young children, and, lastly. if aband is kept, the Russian Ummester, 
| and the Russian musicians. When all these posts are filled by free persous 
and this, as we have observed, is now the usual practico—it may eseily be 
conceived that, with the high wages paid in Petersburg, such an estab 
| moet be very expensive The servante of the firet rank,—the house-stew ard, 
the valet-de-chambre, the meblmeister, the confectioner, &e al mag = 
| general 1000 robles @ year ; the cook, if he is a Frenchman, 2000 ra and 
the footmen and coachmen from 40 to 50 rubles per mooth, forexgr 
monthly, and the very lowest of the 4 
| hole m 20to 30 rubles a month. Many of these poste are to be met with, 
renter ou the twenty estates possessed by the family under all meridime 
| and parallels, besides a host of bailiffs, veterinary surgeons, Gormen-qereeee> 
| Sax 7” inepectors of sheep, clerks of mines, pene yned servants, &., 

must all be directed, paw, and supermter led from Petersburg, the chief res> 
lence of the family * Por the receipt and transmission of ar and Suc 
’ of Petersburg have therefore te 
ng on the correspondence, the grandees o! vurg 

lub private offices and counting-houtes, many of which are not surpamend 
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in magnit and extent of bosiness by those of the merchants. At these 
peer vada all the servants receive their wages; donations to poor per- 
made ets able there; , 
preach star we tr cat tesbotemones as they want. The director of this 
ing-house, who is sometines 4 hear relation or an intimate friend, ocea- 
sionally renders account of the bandreds of thousands which he bas received 
from the gold and platina mines of the Ural, from the corn-lands of ee 4 
from the vineyards of the Crinea andthe Caucasus, from the wool and 
tallow of the herds and flocks in the Steppes, or from the salt-works of 1 a 
mia, and also of the other hundreds of thousands which he has expended r 
stur and pine-apples, for bonnes, footmen, valets and chambermaids. ; 
nurses, wnter alia, appear to be “ rather peculiar ; for “the stories 
told of these Russian nurses by the Germans resident in Russia sound ineredi- 
ble, but are most of them true enough ew» like all the Russians, they 
understand the art of playing, sporting with, and amassing children, yet on the 
other hand, when their patience is at an end, they resort to the most barbarous 
and inhuman means of quieting the little squallers; they strike taem, for he’ 
stance, upon the head till they are stanned, or hold them up by the heels that 
the lied ores settle in the head, and reduce them to silence + oF shake the poor 
infants so long and with such violence as to produce convulsions: as for larger 
children, they dress themselves up as ghosts, and threaten to devour them ; 
nay, according to report, they resort to other means too detestable for publica- 
tion. A lady, who had had « Russian nurse, related to me the most shocking 
particulars of the ill usage which she had to endure from her; and she con- 
sidered it as nothing less than a divine miracle that neither her health nor her 
mental faculties had been impaired by this treatment.” 

Here is an account of another peculiar craft :— 

« The rischtechike, or carvers in wood, constitute a peculiar class of artisans 
in Petersburg, and in the cities of Russia in general, [tis natural that, among 
the inhabitants of the vast forests of Russia, a peculiar talent for wood-cutting 
and carving should be developed, Many domes.ic utensils and other articles 
which we make of clay or iron, the Russians cut out of wood—bow!s, pots, 
jugs, cart-gear, &c. There are various places in Rassia where these necessa- 
ries for housekeeping are very neatly made of wood, and painted and lacquered. 
The raschtschike in the towns are commonly employed on the decorations of 
the interior of the churches, and the gold frames for the images of the saints, 
on which immense inasses of wood-carving are expended.” : 

Now were Mr. Braithwaite to project a voyage to Petersburg with a ship-load 
of his admirable and perfect wood-carvings,* he would assuredly make 4 for- 
tune, and ruin these clever Raschtschicks. But we must now conclude; and 
~we do so with a story of adroitness, which shows that in some professions re- 
quiring no common talents the [Russians are not behind the more polished na- 
tions of the European family. 

«The French ambassador was one day talking to a prince of the imperial 
house of Russia, about the extraordinary dexterity of the Parisian thieves, aud 
relating a variety of anecdotes concerning their feate. The grand-duke ex- 
pre his opinion that the Petersburg pickpockets were quite as clever; and, 
to remove all doubt on that point from the mind of the ambassador, he offered 
to lay bim a wager that, if he would dine with him on the following day, before 
the removal of the dessert, his watch, ring, and every thing else belonging to his 
toilet that was not firmly fastened to his clothes, should be stolen. His excel- 
tency accepted the wager; and the grand-duke immediately despatched a 
messenger to the director of the police, with a request that he would send him 
the cleverest aud adroitest pickpocket then in custody. He was put into a foot- 
man’s livery, furnished with the necessary instructions, and promised exemption 
from punishment and his liberty, if he performed bis business well. ‘The am- 
bassador mentioned his watch as the article to which the principal attention 
voth of himself and the thief would naturally be directed ; and the new ser- 
vant was ordered to give the grand-duke a sign as soon as he had secured it 
The dinner commenced ; the first course came and was removed ; the Greek, 
Spanish, and French wines, red and white, glistened m turn in the glasses 
The ambassador was particularly careful of bis watch ; and the grand-duke, 
observing his caution, smiled sometimes kindly, sometimes half sarcastically 
The new footman was always bustling about, mingling among the other ser- 
vants, changing plates and handing wine. ‘The dinner was drawing towards a 
conclusion, and the grand-duke was still waiting impatiently for the preconcert- 
ed sign from the thief, who, however, seemed to be completely taken up in 
waitng upon the company. All at once the grand-duke's countenance bright- 
ened up; and, turning to the ambassidor, who was absorbed in conversation 
with his neighbours, he asked him what o'clock it was. The ambassador clap 
ped his hand triamphantly to his pocket, where a few minutes before he had felt 
that his watch was safe, and to the amusement of the whole company, but es 
pone of the imperial entertainer, he drew from it a neatly trimmed turnip 

Jniversal laughter ensued, and the ambassador was somewhat disconcerted 
He would have taken a pinch to compose himself, but having felt in all bis 
vockets, he discovered with horror that his gold snuff-bex was gone too. The 
aughtenwas redoubled. In his embarrassment and mortification, he clapped 
due hand, as he was in the habit of doing, to his finger to turn the beautiful 
old seal-ring which he wore upon it—but that also was gone. In short, he 
found that he was completely plundered of every thing that was not firmly at- 
tached to his dress—ring, snuff-box, handkerchief, gloves, toothpick, keys. 
The performer of this sleight of hand was then brought forward. The grand- 
duke ordered him to restore the stolen articles; and was not a little surprised 
to see him produce two watches, aud hand one to himself, and the other to the 
ambassador ; two rings, ove of which he gave in like manner to the grand-duke, 
and one to the ambassador; and two snuff-boxes, one for the grand-duke. and 
the other for the ambassador. ‘The prince now felt in amazement in his pockets, 
as the ambassador had done before, and found that he had been plundered in 
the very same manner as the latter. He assured his excellency that he was 
totally unconscious of the matter, and was going to chide the rogue soundly, 
but bethoaght himself, and thanked him for having enabled him in so signal a 
manner to win his wager. He made him a handsome present and procured his 


immediate liberation, admonishing him for the future to apply his talents to more 
useful purposes,” 


* Wo are obliged to call them so, though they are, in fact, not carved at all, but 
formed by being moulded in heated iron. and produced at an immensely reduced cost, 
though in @very way equal tothe finest carvings. At Mr. Braithwaite's manufactory 
there are pieces of wooden sculpture,—pu)p ts, altar-sereens, rails, friezes, capitals, 
fruits, ail ornamental designs for sacred of domestic edifices, from he smaliest and 
simplest to the most bulky and elaborate, and executed by this process with astonishing 
beauty and effect, In short, Grintin Gibbons might find a worthy competitor in a redhot 
iron-plate ; and the greatest of German carvings are rivalled by compression ii similar 
materials ; and with the slightest brushing, by way of polish, rendered as Lesh and 
clear as if just from the hand and tool of a finished workman. 








THE LAST “DE BOUFFLERS.” 
THE LEVEE. 

On Easter Monday, in the yoar 1711, Lovis XIV. who had passed the 
ee part of the winter in comparative privacy, announced that he would 
old a grand reception at Versailles. It is needless to say that, from the vesti- 
bule to the ample stair-case through every salon, and along the gilded gallery, 
crowds were assembled. Courtiers, who had not donned their robes of state 
for full forty years—dowagers, who had been beauties in the early part of that 
long reign, all were present—it was a strange and quaint assemblage, where 
the early companions of the king's youthful pleasures, were scen to mingle with 
the more brilliant ornaments which graced the then court. 

At the distant angle of the great salon, might be seen a group of young and 
beautiful women, who, from their laughter and easy gesture, it was evident 
felt little of that chilling etiquette which seemed to freeze the rest of the as- 
sembly, Inthe midst of this, and pre-eminent, not only for her beauty, but 
the queen-like majesty of her air, was Madame de St. Cerets,a widow at 
twenty years. She inherited the vast fortune of the old duke of that name, and 
was now one of the ladies in waiting on the Duchesse de Burgogne. 

A certain tone of raillery seemed to pervade this little knot, and as they 
laughed with that “ piguante” malice so essentially French, a new figure 
seemed to emerge from the gtoup, upon whose boyish features the others ga- 
zed with a tender interest. A kind of half-resemblance was traceable between 
the features of the lovely duchess and the youth. A strong family likeness 
might be seen about the dark and deeply set blue eyes, while between them 
there seemed to exist a kind of inti 


macy, that for a moment one might be 
tempted to believe they were brother and sister. 2 


Had any one, however, indulged this notion, he would have been 
undeceived as a page, in the uniform of the court, 
hasty gestures, and asked in a loud tone— 


“ Where is Monsieur Le Marquis de Bovfflerst Ah! monsieur, what are 
you doing there! his majesty is coming, and your father the Maréchal is look- 
ung for you everywhere.” ; 

At the same instant the group opened, and a youth of about fifteen years, 
dressed with a rare elegance, made his appearance, vainly endeavouring to con- 
ceal the womanly beauty of his features, by assuming the martial air of a 
Mousquetaire. Before following the page he stepped in front of the duchess, 
and taking her hand carried it to his lips with enthusiasm, while he added— 

** Au revoir, my lovely cousin. You have amused yourself pleasantly at my 
cost this eveaing ; but on my honour, before long I shall prove to you that I 
am a man.” y 


A faint titter of laughter broke from the group at these w 4 ; 
dark, and handsome man, with a disdainful and words, while 3 tall, 


severe expression of feature 
replied in a voice that might be heard throughout the entire salon— ; 


quickly 
approached the group with 


and there the master and mistress ’ 





ake could he find them! 













“ Tite 
my part I should recommend a ! 

The young Boufflers, who was leaving the room at the moment 
words met his ears, stopped suddenly , and wheeled pl ! 
so as to face the speaker, placing his piumed cap upon his head, and carrying 
his band round to the hilt of the harmless sword that dangled at his side, as he 
sho: upon him a look of proud defiance ; but at the same momen: the wide 
folding-doors were flung open, and the solemn voice of the usher in waiting 
proclaimed, “The King.” As if by magic, the whole assemblage became 
suddenly mute, and a double rank round the four sides of the apartment, bowed 
deeply before the monarch. In the middle of the open space, however, still 
stood the young Boufflers : in the height of his passion he saw nothing of 
what was taking place, and there he remained, his hat upon his bead, his hand 
upon his sword-guard, and the same menace upon his features, while every one 
inade signs for him to uncover. 

The king looked round, and as rapidly bis dark brows contracted to a frown ; 
the ominous look that boded an outbreak of passion was well known, and a fly 
might have been beard that moment, had he buzzed across the great salon 
of Versailles. His majesty walked etraight towards the boy, and, with a harsh 
voice, cried out— 


“ What's this? who are you ? what are you doing here! your hat off, sir, 
your hat off.” 

The boy who, for the first time in his life, found himself in presence of that 
king before whom not even the members of the royal family dared to raise 
their voice, blushed to the very white of his eyes ; and while he obeyed the 
royal command, stammered out a few inarticulate words, looking on every side 
for some expression of comfort or succour, but none were bold enough to offer 
themselves as a holocaust to the terrible passion of Louis XIV., and had the 
collective opinions of that assembly been taken, an unanimous vote would 
have decided, that he was a young gentleman who, during the king's life-time, 
would never make his fortune. 

So stood matters, when the old Marechal de Boufflers, having in vain sought 
his son on every side, heard what had occurred, and passing across the room 
knelt before the king. 

‘“« Sire,” said he, ** deign to excuse this boy, he is my son; the Reverend 
Jesuit fathers, with whom he is still at school, know little the usages of a court. 
Ah! sire, it was but this very day I had hoped to present him to your majesty 
—pardon him | beseech you.” 

** So,” said the king, somewhat softened in manner, “he is yourson. Ah! 
come, Monsicur Marechal, I must beg Father Tellier to scold, in my name, 
their Reverences, who seem to pay very little attention to etiquette among 
their scholars.” Then turning 10 the yuuth, and fixing his eyes on him, he 


for such ious intellect.” 


these cruel 





much of Monsieur de Lauzan,; I think | see him before me as on the very first 


evening Lever met him at Midame de Soissons, and that is now, let me see, | suppress her laughter. 
duke '” 

“Ah! sire,” cried the young Boufflers, with enthasiasm, “1 would at least | 
resemble Monsieur de Lauzan in one point—his ardent devotion to the person | 


alas! some fifty years ago.” 


of your majesty.” 


The king, whose anger appeared to have completely passed away, seemed | 


charmed with this repartee. ‘ W 


‘hat !”’ cried he, as he tapped him lightly on 
the cheek, ‘‘a courtier already. 


Come, come, the worthy Jesuits have not 


bleu, what a droll little fellow, with bie aire of gellantry already, for the very 





| shall proclaim it everywhere—M. de Coigny is a coward ! 
added—* Do you know, Monsieur le Marechal, that your son reminds me very | very door of his hotel, and I'll sign it with my name.” 





first to expose the entire affair to the 
when suddenly an idea crossed his m 
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¢ Marechal ; he was half _: 
ind, his eyes flashed fire, and he 








* To-morrow, then, at ten, sir, be it ; 


our se ‘ond H ” : 
he muttered below his breath, y conds shal! be mine,” while 


“I shall find some way of escaping the col- 


* Be it so,” said the duke, bowing ceremoniously, while 
ing smile, he added— . 
** Adieu, sir, till to-morrow.” 
At the same momentthe beautiful Duchess 
Pode verre de Saint Cerets stopped before 
“ The king has retired, gentlemen ; which of you will conduct me to m 
carriage !” 
_ The two rivals sprang forward at once, but the Duke de Coigny carried the 
victory ; young Bouiflers coming plump against a large fat man, who was ase- 
ing at the instant—this was no other than his father, the Marechal himself. 
* Come, Henry,” cried he,in a tone loud enough to increase his mortification, 


“we must set out for Paris. Don’t forget how early in the i 
be expected atthe college.” . y tnorning you will 


with a most insalt- 


THE COLLEGE. 

It was about eleven o'clock on the followimg morning, as Madame de Saint 
Cerets a a oo — a servant informed her that her young 
cousin, the Marquis de Boufllers requested to se 
entered the ore flushed and sacle oe A Pree oe 

‘* What is the matter!" said she. ‘ What has happened ?” 

“Let me speak with you alone,” said the boy, almost breathless. 

The duchess smiled, and signed to her women to retire. 
door closed, when De Boutflers exclaimed— 

“Save me, cousin !—save me !” 


“And from what, mon Dieu?” replied she, as she drew him beside her 
upon the sofa, and with a friendly freedom took both his hands within her own. 

“Come, Henry, what is it? What has brought you here at this hour with- 
out your tutor’ If thought you were long since back in college 1” 

** College !”* said the youth with indignation. “ Let me tell you M. de Coiga 
is the most faithless gentleman that breathes.” ; _ 

** Indeed ! What has he done ?” 

** What has he done! ‘This morning at ten he was to have given mea 
meeting. It was a thing agreed on between us both. The rendezvous wae 


his own hotel. Well, what think you !—he has broken faith.” 
“Ts it possible ?” 


** I see,” cried he, “ you are as much shocked asI am. 


Scarce was the 


For my part, f 
Ill write it on the 


** It would be very well done, indeed,” said the duchess, endeavouring to 


** You have some great grudge, then, against this poor 
« To the death !” 
“« And what is his great offence towards you !” 


“What ! hashe not had the insolence to love you ?” 
* Did he tell you so !" 


“No; but I have guessed it many a day since.” 
“ After all, Henry, { don’t think that any such strong reason for killing M. 


done him as much injustice as I thought. My child,’ continued he, with a} de Coigny—nor even for your coming here at this hour of the morning.” 


voice of winning softness, ‘‘ you have vo need to go beyond the limits of your | 


own family for noble examples for your imitation. For my own part, | humbly 
pray God that he may give your father and myself years enough to witness the 
firs! steps of your career. It is easy to see you have the Grammont blood in 
your veins —they were all handsome ” 

At this moment every eye was turned to the lovely Duchess de Saint 
Cerets, who was herself aGrammont, and who blushed deeply at this silent 
homage. 

* But that is not all,” said the king, ‘a man must be brave and faithful too ; 
do you mark me! can you promise to be both of these!” 

* Sire,”’ said the boy with energy, ‘‘my name is Boufilers.” 

This noble answer seemed to cause a kind of murmur through the salon 
The old Marechal dropped his eyes, but it was easy to see in his heighteued 
colour as the heavy tears rolled down his cheeks, how proud he felt in his son. 
There was a pause. The king seemed to reflect, and suddenly he drew him- 
self to his full height, and said— 

“ Gentlemed, three years since Monsieur de Boufflers defended Lille for 
four months against the Prince Eugene. ‘Two years ago he saved the army 
at Malplacquet, for which I created him Duke and Peer of France, and Gov- 
ernor-General of the Province of Flanders. At last the hour of repose is 
come both for him and for me ; the camp is but little suited now to either 
of us. 

‘*] know there are many amongst you well worthy to be his successor, but 
I have a superstition that certain names carry good fortune along with them, 
and certainly that of Boufflers does ; wherefore I name him Governor-General 
of Flanders, and Governor of Lille, and to his son in succession the same dig- 
nities after him.” 

A murmur of astonishment at these words ran through the assembly. Such 
an instance of royal favour was unknown throughout the entire reign—indeed 
it was one of the king's fixed principles never to accord any oflice in reversion ; 
all therefore stood thunderstruck, even the old Marechal de Boufflers himself, 
overcome by such a mark of roya! favour, was unable to utter a word. 

** Do not thank me, Monsieur le Marechal,” said the king, ‘it is to myself 
that | have rendered the service. I knew well that in choosing this boy as 
your successor you would only resign your government when he was fitted to 
succeed you.” With these words the king kissed the boy on the forehead, and 
moved on conversing in a low tone with the old Marechal, who never since the 
celebrated camp of Compeigne, when he had the distinguished honour to 
ruin himself by entertaining the royal family, appeared in such high favour in 
court. 

From that moment the youth became the object of every eye in the vast 
salon of Versailles, the men regarded him with admiration, and many a soft 
smile and many a bright Jook was directed towards him. No longer the little 
school-boy at the college of the Jesuits, he was already a young gentleman of 
high hope and promise. The great Louis X!V. had kissed him on the fore- 
head ; yes, it must be confesed, so distinguished a testimony of royal favour, 
conferred at the very moment, too, when the laugh of mockery had been raised 
at his expense, elicited all the latent proofs of budding manhood, and his flash- 
ing eye, his curled lip, his wide-spread nostril, and his swelling chest, bespoke 
the conflict with him. 

Scarcely had the king left the salon, when the young Boufflers crossed the 
room with a firm step, and touching the sleeve of a tall, proud-looking person- 
age he said— 

“* Monsieur le Due de Coigny, I have a word for you.” 

“ What can I do for you, Monsieur le Marquis de Bouiiler !” replied the 
duke, with the most perfect calmness, 
word he spoke. 

“A great deal, sir,’ said the boy. 
the recess of this window !” 

** Most willingly.” 

“Will your grace inform me is the Governor-general of a province of equal 
rank with a field officer 1” 

* OF course, what a question ; he is far above him.” 

‘“* Enough, there is nothing then to prevent your giving me a meeting to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Oh!” cried the duke, with the most insulting coolness, ‘I know my duty 
better, Monsieur de Boufliers—you are my superior.” 

** But if it please me to forget that,” said the boy. 

“In that case,” said the other, *‘ there should be some great motire.” 

* So there is, sir—more than one ” 

** And what are they, my dear child *” said the handsome duke, with an af- 


fected kindliness of manner, only assumed to heighten the passion of his young 
adversary. 


“ Will you kindly accompany me into 


‘It is but a moment since, sir, you uttered the most insulting words respect- 
” = 
ing me. 


** Well! and then t” 

“And then, sir! you are in love with my cousin, Madame de Saint 
erets.”” 

** Ts that ali?” 

* Pardieu ! Monsieur le Due, I believe you are still bent on insulting me, 
but take care, sir.”’ 

‘May heaven preserve me,” said the duke, with well affected fear. 

. “ _ then,” said the youth, “* at day break I shall call for you at your 
otel."” 

**Oh! you mast excuse me,” said the other, “I never get up early, I am far 
too indolent, but what do you say if we put off our engagement to ten or eleven 
o'clock, or better still after dinner.” 

Every word of this was like the stab of a poignard to young de Beufflers’ 
heart, who knew weil that by eight o’clock he must be in his place in the Je- 
suits’ College. In his bursting passion, if a blow upon the duke’s face could 
have accomplished his object he would not have hesitated to give it, while the 
other, as if revelling in his embarrassment, continued— 

** And you will not forget to bring your seconds with you.” 

“ My seconds,” stammered the boy as this new difficulty arose before him 
His class companions! the very thought would 
make bim the ridicule of the whole court; bis father’s friends! they would be 





while he laid affected precision on every | 


| it for me: it is for the duke. 





** Don’t you see,” said the youth, dropping his voice, ‘* that to meet him 
I made my escape from my father's house while my tutor was still in bed and 
that, at this very moment they are looking for me every where.” 

* Oh, this is serious, indeed.” 

“ And after waiting half an hour at the duke’s hotel! in vain, as I’ve told you, 
the very first person | met as I issued from the door was—my tutor.” 

“ Did he see you !” 


“ Faith, Tean't tell. Thad only time to take to my heels ; and as my legs 
were better thau his, here I am.” 


“Silly boy ! But what will the Reverend Jesuit fathers say at your ab- 
sence |” 

“They may say what they like. Iam nochild now; I am a man. I 
am one of the first dignitaries of the kingdom. I shall be fifteenin June. Ah, 
my dearest cousin, I reckon on you to save me.” 

“ So I would, Henry, with all my heart ; but ain't you afraid of compro- 
mising me! Only think, at your age—the governor of a province! It would 
never do.” 

** Ab,” stammered the boy, “you thinkso. I never thought of that.” 

The lovely duchess, as she looked upon the perplexed and troubled features 
of her young cousin, could continue no longer to sustain the part she undertook, 
but burst into an nmmoderate fit of laughter. Boufflers, who could make no- 
thing of this excess of mirth, stood like one thunderstruck ; and at last, as she 
coytinued to laugh on, his temper gave way ; he stamped his foot upon the 
ground with anger, and walked to the other end of the room. She tried in 
vain to coax him back ; atlast, walking on tip-toe, she approached him, and, 
taking his hand within her own, she sard— 

‘ My poor boy ; so you are very angry with me?” 

Boutilers spoke not a word : the tears rolled down his cheeks, and his heart 


swelled to bursting ; but love triumphed, and, smiling through all his sorrow, 
he murroured timidly, 


* Oh no; I am not angry with you.” 

‘* Bad boy !" said Madame de Saint Cerets,as she pressed her lips upon his 
forehead, and looked on him with admiration. 

It was a lovely morning in April. The window which looked into the gar- 
den was open, and through it the faint odour of an early spring, the song of the 
lark, and the perfume of the lilac, were floating ; and whether it was that in 
this balmy atmosphere there seemed some mysterious influence in harmony with 
the kiss of a lovely woman, or that Boufllers had resolved on that day to begin 
his career of gallantry, I know not; but he threw himself upon his knee be- 
fore the lovely duchess and burst forth into a regular declaration of love, when 
suddenly the docr opened with a crash, and a middle-aged man, in the dress 
of an Abbe. pale, travel-stained, and flurried entered the chamber. 

** Ah! Monsieur le Marquis,” cried he, ‘ you'll not escape me this time ;” 
and at the same moment he seized him by the arm, and proceeded to drag him 
from the room. ‘‘ Come, monsieur,”’ said he, ina tone half supplicating, half 
commanding, “ the carriage is in waiting. Come quickly, or you'll miss the 
Greek lecture, which begins at one exactly. Oh, mon Dieu! what will their 
reverences say on yourcoming so late’ Madame la Duchess, aid me, I beseech 
you, to persuade him.” 

Unhappily for the poor Abbé, the lovely ally whose aid he invoked had as 
much as she could do to repress her laughter atthe whole affair ; upon which 
the tutor, looking on the case as desperate, resolved not to lose a moment, and 
called to a lackey without—* Holloa there! ‘Take Monsieur le Marquis, and 
with every respect to his rank, carry him to the carriage.” 

When young Boufflers saw matters at this pass he began to be frightened. 

“ My dear Abbe,” cried he, ‘‘ grant me one hour more, and I'll do all that 


; you wish. You were always so kind to me, you'll not refuse me this.” 


But the Abbé placed his hands upon his ears, and would not listen. 

“ Well then,” cried he, ‘let me at least write a note. My cousin will send 
I wish to tell him that my first vacation.... Oh, 
what indignity! Monsieur |’ Abbé, I hate you !” 

But the Abbé’s eyes were fixed upon the clock. The next moment the un- 
happy Boufllers was seized in the strong arms of the lackey, and before he was 
well conscious of the change, the carriage-door was closed upon him, and he 
heard the footman cry to the coachman— 

“ To the Jesuits.” 

Scarcely had the carriage turned from the court-yard, as another equi- 
page drove in, and the Abbé, wishing to distract the sorrow of his young pupil 
touched him on the arm, and cried— 

** Look, it's Monsieur le Duc de Coigny.” 

Boufflers bounded from his seat, and if he had not been held would have 
sprang from the carriage. 

In less than half an hour after the carriage drew up at the College of the 
Jesuits. When young Boufflers entered that gloomy portal his heart sickened 
within him. He felt that on that threshold he must drop every privilege of 
his rank and fortune, all the illusions, and as it were all the high hopes that 
make life glorious, and become the mere equal of three hundred others, taken 
from every class and condition in society. 

The clock of the college chimed two, and, at the same moment, a deep voice 
called out through the ample hall— 

‘“‘ Monsieur de Boufflers you are five hours late. The superior wants you.” 

At this solemn anr.ouncement the boy forgot his anger towards his tutor, he 
forgot the duke, he forgot even his lovely cousin, and cast his eyes around to 
implore the assistance of the Abbé, but this worthy man either dreading @ 
reprimand for his own delinquency, or fearing lest he should be called on to bear 
testimony to any falsehood of his pupil, had prudently retired, andthe young 
Boufflers saw himself alone and without succour. 

For a moment his troubles was great, but then suddenly remembering the 
events of the day before, he bethought him that the favour of Louis XIV. was 
like a halo, which should ward off every danger, and with a courageous effort 
be walked manfully forward, and stood before the prior. The latter, who wae 
busy writing at a table, with several of the fathers around him, appeared cvs 
first to pay not the slightest attention to the youth’s approach. Some minutes 
passed thus, deeply to the mortification of Boufflers, when at last, without 
raising his eyes, the prior said— 

«Ab Monsieur de Boutflers 1 think—Monsieur de Boufflers will doubtless 
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give me a satisfactory answer why he did not return to the college this morn- 


at the same hour with his com ‘ 

‘enri, who expected an outbreak of anger, felt considerable embarassment 
in replying to @ question put with such calmness and precision. To any other 
man his answer would have been, that his actions were his own, or perlaps that 
be had a duel with a field-officer ; that he had spent the morning with a lovely 
woman ; bot finally, that he was governor-general of the province of Flanders, 
by which title he knew no other equal save the Marshals of France, who left 
their houses or returned to them as they pleased. But how could he tell all 
this to a reverend father, in whose eyes aduel and the society of a beautiful 
woman were mortal sins. In this dilemma Boufflers could but mutter 4 few 
words devoid of meaning. ‘i 

“ ] don’t hear,” said the prior with calmness—“ shall I repeat my question ' 

Bouffiers now felt the shame of his situation, and replied somewhat more 
boldly— 

“ Reverend father, I know I am in fault, but as I cannot reply to your ques- 
tion without a falschood, I beg that you may excuse me if | am silent.” 

The prior raised his eyes upon him with a strange expression, and then touch- 
ing a little bell, which stood beside him on the table, a reverend brother appear- 
a at the door of the hall. 

“ Ts this, then, your final answer !” said he. 

The boy bowed his head in token of assent. ’ 

“ Refiect upon it well,’’ said the prior, “ you have five minutes to make up 
your mind.” etn 

At the same moment he pointed with his finger to the massive clock of bronze 


above the door, and then, without adding a word, resumed his writing. ‘The | the chief charms of the * Narrative ,” of which we siall now ofler a few brief | by the towering ramparts of the fortress of Monjaich. 


fathers on each side of him remained cold and impassive, as though they heard 
not a word which passed oneither side. The unbroken silence—the sight of 
those stern figures, with shaven crowns, bent over the table mute and immove. 
able as statues—all imparted a sensation of fear to the boy's mind, who, as he 
watched the hands of the clock, wondered what was to happen when the five 
minutes had elapsed. Suddenly the deep voice of the prior roused him from 
these doubis, as he called out— 

“The time has passed, call up ‘ Le Pére Arsene’ ” 

The Pére Arsene it was who executed in the Jesuit College the terrible 
functions of the lash. At that dreaded name the waving locks of the boy al- 
most stood erect upon his head ; a deadly pallor spread over his cheeks, and he 
trembled from head to foot. : he 

“ Reverend fathers,” cried he, in a voice tremulous from emotion, “it 1s not 
for me that you have sent forthe Pére Arsene—is it! You know I am no 
longer a child, | am fifteen—such a punishment does not suit my age—inflict 
what you will on me, but that, and I will bear it withouta murmur, but for 
pity’s sake spare me hat.” 

The words were scarce spoken, as on the door-sill stood a man of stern and 
savage aspect, who held in his hand the horrible instrument of torture. A cry 
of agony burst from De Boufflers, as he buried his face within his hands, and 
suddenly remembering the imminence of his danger, he cried out— i 

“ Pardon, pardon, fathers, I will confess all—all, but send away that man. 

“Tt is too Jate,”’ said the prior in a hoarse voice. 

“Too late! Ohno Monsieurle Prior. Listen to me but a few moments 
I beseech you; you know not what has happened to me since yesterday ! you 
know not that I am now governor-general of Flanders, and governor of Lille ; 
you see that I cannot receive the lash. It would dishonour for ever the glori- 
ous titles that I bear—it would offend his majesty who conferred them. [| ask 
your pardon then, reverend father, and I ask you also for justice. Is it not so! 
Oh, mon Dicu! mon Dieu ! you don’t speak—you don’t answer me. Dear fa- 
thers aid me I beseech you.” 

As he spoke, the boy hurried through the room, calling upon each by his 
name, with an accent and a look that must have penetrated other hearts than 
theirs. He prayed, he wept, he theatened, and at last, half sutfocated with 
his sobs, he fell cold and breathless at the feet of hisjudge. Long habituated 
as they were to scenes like this, the fathers seemed touched, and the Pére 
Arsene himself let fall the lash to the ground, but at a sign from the Prior he 
took it up again, and atthe same moment seized on his victim. With a last 
effort the wretched boy endeavoured to get free, but in vain—the heavy stripes 
already hissed upon his back. 

While the dreadful punishment continued, a faint voice might be heard as if 
crying from the depth of the tomb, * I am governor of Lille.” 

Alas ! poor boy, that feeble cry was but the echo of the sublime exclama- 
tion of the freed man, who, condemned to expire under the lash of the lictor, 
exclaimed with his dying breath, * 1am a Roman citizen.” Scarce had the 


tired arm of the executioner fallen to his side, when a gentle tap was heard at 
the door. 


“ What ist 1” said the Prior. 

“Ts all over ?” said a voice from without. 

“ Yes, come in’ 

The door opened, and a brother appeared, and, approaching the prior with 


trepidation, said in a whisper—‘‘ Two persons without desire to see Monsieur 
de Bovufilers.” 


“Their names.” 

“The Duc de Coigny and Madame la Duchesse de Saint Ceret.”’ 

Soon as these words were spoken, they fell upon the ear of young Bouf- 
fiers, and brought the death-blow to all his pride and his love—his heart was 
broken. 

The day after this catastrophe, a carriage with the royal arms of France 
entered the court of the hotel Boufflers, and a gentleman demanded to speak to 
the Maréchal. 

“Monsieur le Maréchal,” said he, “his Majesty has heard of your son's ill- 
ness, and the cause of it; and, while he has directed a severe remonstrance 
to the Jesuit fathers, has charged me to express to you his deep interest in your 
son, and to know his state.” 

The Maréchal, without speaking, took him by the hand, and led him into an 
inner chamber, where a nobleman of the court and a beautiful woman were sit- 
sing beside a bed, upon which a corpse was laid out. The gentleman was the 
Duke de Coigny. The lady was the Duchess de Saint Cerets ; need I say 
whose was tiie dead body ! 

“* Monsieur,” stammered the wretched father, ‘I beg you to offer my res- 
pectful thanks to his Majes'y, and to teli him, that he may now dispose of the 
two posts of governor-general of Flanders, and governor of Lille; he who 
was to have enjoyed them after me, lies there 


and I sha!l soon hasten after 
him.” 





YACHT VOYAGE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Narrative of a Yacht-Voyage in the Mediterranean during the years 1840, 
1841. 2vols. J. Murray. 

Up with the anchor! Yo, heave yo! Flap go the sails, rattle goes the 
tackling, splash goes the bow, and off we are in a fine yacht schooner, the Dol- 
phin, of 217 tons, on a twelvemonth’s cruise in the blue Mediterranean. We 
sail from Plymouth on the 2d of October, 1840 (see log); and on Nov. 10, 
1841, according to ditto, we are back, and landed safe and sound in “‘ Old Eng- 
land again.” Of course you would like to know something of our party and 
crew ; and we mzy therefore tell you that the owner, the Earl Grosvenor, his 
Lady and four children, attended by a mad and man-servant, were the passen- 
gers; and that the crew, including captain, mate, &c., amounted to sixteen 
hands. These are the broad facts of the voyage, which it is our office to 
review. 

To review a regiment,or even a battalion, is a comparatively easy every-day 
work ; but to review a yacht, and its evolutions, especially to a landsman, is no 
sinecure. Speaking generally, or rather, in such a case, admirally, we might 
observe that yachting appears to be a peculiarly fitting pursuit for an English- 
man. A great naval island laden with glories from the sea, the sight of the 
fair, noble, and wealthy sharing that as a healthful pleasure which is accompa- 
ried by so much of toil and danger to those who are engaged in the same man- 
ner in the career of commerce, or the service of their country, is at once a 
gratification and a stimulous. It reconciles the merchant to his privations, and 
the sailor to his sacrifices ; cheers the waking night, and lulis the roaring 
storm. There dashes away the Earl in his little craft : why should they repine! 
Jack hitches up his trousers, and turns heartily to his duty. 

Ina national point of view, therefore, we have ever thought well of yacht- 
Mg; though it must be confessed that our admiration has been limited to the 
shore or port, or at farthest to the river, from London to Sheerness bemyg the 
extent of our navigation in any vessel of this class. With regard to horse- 
racing, also a beneticial national pursuit, it is liable to be so deformed and cor- 
rupted by fraud and gambling, that whilst we look to its good results in the 
mmprovement of the breeds of the useful and splend d animal, we are reluc 
tantly compelled to admit of the disgraceful drawbacks which seem to be so 
inseparably connected w'th the system 
sord'd nor contaminating in that manly and thoroughly Brush recreation ; and 
whether it is the peer, the gentleman, or the merchant, whom we see * ruling 
the waves” under the red-cross flag, we hail them as true sons of the oceas- 
cradled isle, and the setters of excelent example tothe rest of :ts amptubious 
people. “A tossing ship and a rolling sea,” the noble writer tells usin ber 
preface, are not the most convenient ad 


; syunctsto journalising ; \ut as we never 
etperienced any such inconveniences on board «sr. B Boyd's beautiful Wan- 
derer in the Thames, we trust that we shall be abl: 


to journalise our part in a 
satisiectory vay As ihe song says—poor old Dibd 


“4, 
* We loved the jolly tars; we loved bumbo and flip; 
But we did not like rock mr about.”” 














The tone in which the volumes are inscribed to the 
mas Grenville, at once prepossessed 

‘hear again, in public, the name of that accomplished English gentleman ana 
scholar—perhaps the finest living specimen of the illustrious old school—the 
diplowatist and minister, whose youth and prime had been devoted to his coun- 
try, and after rendering it the most important services, retiring “ honoured 
and beloved” to enjoy a graceful old age in the delightfal solace of literature 


,and high intellectual culuvation. To such an individual, the author, Lady 
Grosvenor, writes :— 
| “I must remind you that not having stayed anywhere Jong enough to make 


, observations of much research and conseqaent value, my only hope can be to 
give you a few hours’ amusement, without attempting to add a volume to your 
| library. You have been a cordial partaker in the many joys, and the few, 
though deep, sorrows of my life ; and it is a pleasure to me to offer this account 
of a very amusing portion of it, to one who, where he is best known, is most 
| honoured and beloved.” 


The foregoing passage gives a just idea of the work. The Dolphin visited 


touching at many ports, and occasionally laying up the vessel whilst a trip or 


Right Honsarcble The- | briom, ‘Il entceupé on posts emereenen” The 
ms in their favour. We seemed glad vo | corpse, which proved to be that of 


Portugal, Spain, Tangier, Turkey, Greece and her islands, Malta, Sicily, &e., 


journey inland was performed, to examine places of note in history, or other at- | 
tractions worthy of the traveller. Whatever 1s said of these places is written | 








hivestigation of the mutilated 
the jeweller, was dreadful. Under the coat 
| of the Frenchman was found, close to bis side, « small hatchet and an enor- 
_mous knife, with which be must have hacked and hewed the dead body, to carry 
portions of it from the house when he went out, as the only way in which he 
could nan it. It was supposed he bad killed the man with the 
hammer which was found in the close . ; 
pore a Name t. Nene of the jeweller's property was 


The Dolphin's next Aa/t was at Barcelona, atfpresent but too famous. 
1840 we are told of a very different sort of scene -— » 
* In the evening, we returned tu the general's garden, and by a long alameda 
to the walls. There was great excitement in this part of the town, created by 
‘immense flocks of turkeys, which were promenading about on some waste 
ground, each flock directed and occasionally thrashed by «ix or seven peasants 
(the number being proportioned to the size of the flock), who, surrounded by 
| crowds of people, were admonishing their charge with long canes. The streets 
and walks were quite full, (he population of Barcelona dre immense. To- 
morrow all would be let loose, as it is the * fair of turkeys,’ every individual 
considering it @ positive duty to have one of these birds for Christmas-day, an 
occasion on which it is said all Barcelona goes wild. ‘The poor people, who 
have no means of roasting them at home,send them to the bakers: so that 


in a very agrecable style. The recollections of ancient history are perhaps | sometimes these latter have six or seven thousand turkeys to dress. We 

long enough for those previously acquainted with them, though they are well | the cireuit of the walls, and found their strength very great The fortifications 
calculated to interest the mass of readers ; but, to us, the accounts of existing | which surround the town are admirably constructed: they are flanked on the 
circumstances and present anecdotes, all evincing the best feeling and taste, are | eastern side by the low but formidable works of the citedel, and on the western 








Not so in yachting. There is nothing | 


| examples. 

Lisbon and Cadiz were the first pm at which the Dolphin anchored ; and 
from the latter, the author ascended the Guadalquivir to Seville. The silver 
river does not shine very brilliantly in her description 

** The distance from Cadia to Seville by the Guadalquivir is about seventy 
miles. The engines were stopped for about @ quarter of an hour to wait for 
the clearing away of a fog, previous to passing a shallow bar of sand across 
the mouth of the river. At some distance is the port of St. Lucar, where we 
stopped a few minutes to disembark and take in passengers. Fine orange. 
| groves, with a few palm-trees in flower, were growing in the bare sand on the 
lbanks. As we proceeded, the sides of the river were absolutely hideous, ex- 





| 
| 





droves of cows and horses grazing on a very scanty vegetation: it altogether 
gave the idea of the banks of the Nile after the inundation. ‘The number of 
birds was something prodigious ; herons, plovers,ducks of various kinds, snipes, 


muddy ; end ‘in the winter it overflows it banks, which becomes to a great ex- 
tent one large swamp, #s could easily be perceived from their present condi 
tion. There were several smal! English merchantmen, chiefly schooners, at 
anchor in the river, a few miles below Seville, waiting for a supply of oranges, 
which grow ripe in the course of the winter, but were not as yet quite ready 
for exportation. They do not, however, give them time to arrive at maturity, 
as the early oranges are packed while still quite green, and ripen during their 
voyage to England with the hothouse action of their cases. We reached Se- 
ville at half-past four ep m.; and, after a punctilious examination of the baggage 
by the custom-house officers, disembarked near the ‘Torre de! Oro,an old tower, 
said to be Roman, with twelve sides. ‘The approach to Seville from the river 
is disappointing, as you hardly perceive even the tower of La Giralda till you 
are very near it; and the town being on a flat, there is no eminence or dis 
tinguishing point to mark it; and it is not till you enter the gates that 
its old grandeur, and its still existing singularity and charm, are disco- 
vered, 

Spanish cookery is not honoured in the following :—‘‘An olla podrida appear 
ed to-day at dinner by way of experiment; it consists of stewed beef, bacon, 


two species of sausages, cabbage, and Indian corn ; it iseatable, but not a good 
composition,” 


Sul at Seville, we read :— 
* In coming back we passed through a small open square, where Murillo is 
buried ; but nothing now remains to mark his grave. Formerly there was a 
| small chapel, which was destroyed by the French. The house in which he 
| died stands close by. The best shop in all Spain for the majo dresses (worn 
by the picadors and matadors at the bull-fights) is in a little street near the ca- 
thedral. There was one making for a matador at Madrid—the jacket of dark- 
| brown cloth, richly embroidered with silver, and very handsome; the entire 
| dress cost about forty or fifty pounds. Though this shop is so fatnous as to 
supply the matadors of Madrid, it is of so small a size as hardly to accommodate 
above two customers at once, and of the same calibre as all the other shops in 
Seville, which are little mean places, entirely open to the street, in the Moor- 
ish fashion, and the artificers of all kinds sit croos legged on a board or slab of 
marble at their occupations—another trace, by the way, of Moorish origin 
Here also is made the formidable peasant’s knife, the ‘ navaja,’ with a catch to 
prevent its closing : a deadly weapon, used both in cutting their food and asa 
prompt resource in quarrels. The Spanish ladies are, by al! accounts, wholly 
uneducated, and pass their time principally in eating and dressing, to beth of 
which occupations they are deeply attached. They consider corpulency to be 
no disparagement to their beauty ; and they sometimes take so much exercise 
as to walk the length of one of the very dirty streets, in evening-drees, with 
very tight black satin shoes, and armed with their constant accompaniment, the 
fan, which they handle with peculiar grace and skill. Ifthey would eat less, 
and adhere to their national costume, nothing could be prettier or more 
graceful than their general appearance, shrouded under the black mantilla.” 

From Cadiz our yacht visited Tangier, Gibraltar, and Malaga; the party 
making an excursion from the latter over the mountains to Granada. The 
journey is not without great fatigue and risk from the lawless habits of the po- 
pulation; but our travellers got safely through and alive, to hear the tale of a 
singular tragedy in Granada itself, as thus related by the consul : 

* Mr. Annesley told us the following story of an event which happened here 
on the 24th of October, 1839; and as he was personally concerned, it shall 
be repeated in his own words :—* An Euglishman had for some time resided in 
Barcelona, who taught English, and gave lessons to my children; he wes as- 
sociated with a Frenchman, who also instructed several families; and these 
two lived together in a house with a Swiss jewel'er ; they had no servant, and 
none but these three occupied the mansion. The jeweller suddenly disappear- 
ed: he was no whereto be found, and no trace remained of him, and there 
was no appeal to the police, as they never take any trouble in such caves. One 
morning the Englishman came to my house, and begged to see me. I found 
him hardly able to speak ; and what he did say was so incoherent, | fancied 
he had either been drinking, or had lost his senses. He stated that what he 
had to impart was so dreadful, he could not bring himself to relate it. How 
ever, by degrees, he became more intelligible, and after a great many small 
details, I collected that in the room he occupied with the Frenchman there was 
a smal! closet in it with an opening in it to admit light from the room near the 
ceiling. The night before, as he was sitting alone, he fancied he perceived a 
disagreeable smell in that part of the room; he tried to open the door of the 
closet, but found it locked; he then climbed upona chair, and with a candle 
looked in at the little opening, and, to his horror, saw a corpse in fragments 
on the floor; part of a leg in one place, and an arm in another, and a large 
sledge hammer lying by them; he nearly dropped with horror; and at that 
moment (it was just twelve o'clock) he heard the knock of the Frenchman at 
the door. As they were alone in the house, he had no resource but to appear 
as calin and easy as if he had seen nothing. When he let him in, he remark- 
ed that he was late that night, as he had to begin giving his lessons early the 
next morning, which was Monday ; the other answered, ‘Oh, it does not hap 
pen often, never mind ,’ and they went to bed. ‘Their two beds were so clove 
that they were only separated by a little division at the head. The man said 
that the agony in which he passed the night was indescribable, as, in addition 
to the origina! horror of finding the dead body, he dreaded that the Frenchman 
would suspect his being aware of it, and murder him also; and there was no 
| escape from the house, nor means to call for help. In this dreadful state he 

remaied till morning, when the Frenchman going out to give his lessons, the 
| other rushed straight to my house to apprise me of what hadhappened. I was 
much puzzled what to do, as the police | knew, would give very little assis- 








tance. However, after taking down his statement shortly in writing, | applied | 


there. They said they could have nothing to do with it ; and as the supposed 
criminal was French, | must goto the French consul. All they would do was 
to give me a little homp-backed man, to assist in catching the murderer. | 
| went to the French consul ; and, after conferring with him we proceeded to- 
gether, with our hump backed companion, to the house where the ~~ 
lived. We went up stairs, and found the Frenchman at his door. fe wid 
him there wasa littie matter to be settled with the police, on which he answer- 
led: ‘Ah oui! pour la contrebande, n’est-ce pas?’ (he had a good deal w do 
with the contrabandista concerns,) and rushed to a table, pulled open a drawer, 
| fr m whence we saw him extract a pair of pistols which proved to be loaded ; 
he, however seemed to lose his head and be quite bewildered, saying, * Ils'agit 
de ces pistolets, n'est ce pas! ils sont Francais, et de la contrebande.’ He 
then put his band farther into the drawer, and was dragging out a sword, when 
my culleague end I sprang upon and seized him. Tne hamp-backed man then 
said it was not that we wanted, but that we must have him open the door 
} ot the closet be torned deadly pale, and drawing himeclf op with a 
| peculiar emphasis and theatrical air, exclaimed, * Trés volontiers, monsicor.’ 
bimself to the ground ;—1 was a fourts sory and he died in twelve hours 
ziter. He would make noconlession ; but frequently repeated, in a sort of de- 





hibiting perfectly flat and boundless districts of hardened mad, with a few large | 


kites, eagles, and flocks of unknown species. The water of the river is very | 


He then instantly rashed to the open window, and from the balcony dashed | 


We returned by the 
| Rambla and the rampart over the sea, under one end of which is a 


; and on the esplanade above, the troops were assembled, and the band p we : 
| crowds of people extended all the way down the mole. ‘The great walk on the 
| walls, reaching the whole length of the harbour, was, a well as the mole, con- 
structed by the Marquis de la Mina, who died in 1768." 

On leavmg Barcelona, the yacht experienced a heavy gale of three days, the 
description of which may serve to shew what those on board had to endure 
from * the dangers of the seas.” 

* We were awakened about two in the morning by a violent storm. the sea 
rolling furiously, every thing tumbling about, and heavy rain pattering on deck ; 
this continued al! night, much to the detriment of any repose. At four o'clock 
it was blowing a funous gale, with a tremendous cross sea, which frequently 
swept over our stern, and one sea struck the hapless dingy—our smallest boat, 
which was suspended on the stern @uve-aenl carried it away in & moment, 
together with alarge supply of fresh meat, placed in it as the larder for the 
| woyage. At half-past seven, am, it was still dark, but T got op tosee what 

was foive on, and found the little passage to the cabins inundated with water , 
and Rap, the spanel, who never was down the stairs before, crouching there, 
shivering and shaking with fright, dripping wet, and thoroughly miserable. 
Nothing could be more deplorable than the prospect of the interior. The glass 
was now falling fast, all our sails had been taken in, and none left set but the 
storm main-try-sai!, and we had now no resource bu: to lie head to wind, which 
was increasing frightfully, with a tremendous ees occasionally breaki 
the deck. The loss of our boat was but a trifle compared with all the horror 
and anxiety of the storm, which continued unmitigated ; the weather so dark 
nothing could be seena mile distant from the ship; and as there was not a 
gleam of aun for any observation to be taken, there was no certain y 4s to the 
direction in which we were carried, but it was calculated we were makin 
stern-way at the rate of about a mile per hour, which proved afterwards to be 
right. Very few of us were able to get up today; the movements of the 
ship, which was all on one side, were so violent, it was almost impossible to 
stand ; and #0 we remained al! day in astate of anxiety, amounting, I may add, 
on my Own part at least, to great fear. Uncertain as to the direction in which 
we were drifting, and aware that the low Columbretes is!ands, and indeed the 
whole coast of Spain, were on our lee, the increasing violence of the storm 
rendered the early approach of darkness, which came on soon after five o'clock, 
still more fearful. The nights, which were now piteh dark, seemed intermina- 
ble. This afternoon a sea strock the fore-part of the ship, carried away the 
head-boards, and unshipped the lower lee-boom, which stove in the bottom of 
the gig. ‘Thus one boat was gone, and another disabled ; the barge only re- 
mained, About 4,r.m.,the gale from the north-east appeared to cease sud 
denly, and in a moment there came a hurricane from the north-west, appearing 
like a black cloud, and sweeping like a whirlwind over the ship, with torrents 
of rain, the sea raging furiously, and ranning mountains high; and for twenty 
minutes that thie continued, the masts and every thing else were expected to 
give way every instant. As it came from a different direction to the previous 
course of the wind and sea, the effect was, that the ship remained motionless, 
though quivering to its centre. Our captain, who had circumnavigated the 
globe, stated the hurricane to have been as violent as any that he had expe- 
nenced in any partof it. In about twenty minutes it ceased suddenly, and be- 
came perfectly calm, which seemed something horrid and unnatural. How- 
ever, for a time, we hoped the storm was going to mitigate, as it only howled 
now and then; but in about an hour the original gale from the north east re- 
commenced with fresh vigour, and blew frightfully all night. At two, am.,on 
the morning of the 24th, I felt my cabin, and all that side of the ship, sink 
down in an instant so low under water, which was rashing over the decks, that 
having waited for a moment to ree if it rose again, and finding that it did not, 
I felt quite persuaded we were going down, and waded through the passage to 
my neighbour's cabin, who, hearing no more water rush in, assured me that we 
were not foundering, and | returned to my berth. 1 found afterwards that the 
ship bad been struck by a tremendous sea, which had laid her for a time on her 
bean ends, but that she oo again. The noises both in and out of the ship 
all this time were dreadful; the creaking of the boards and planks, and bulk- 
heads jarring in a!l directions; the awful noise of the wind ; and, above all, the 
dreadful roshing of the sea, which was going atthe rate of thirty miles an 
hour,—striking the ship like a sledge hammer, aod like a continued fire of ar- 
tillery close \o one’s head,—rendered these hours of horror far beyond any de 
scription. Itis on such occasions as these that the weakness of all human 
power is most forcibly felt! Beautiful as are the contrivances of haman inge 
| nuity, firm and compact as is the framework of that solid fabric, the ship, 
| skilful ard enterprising as is the daunticas spirit of the crew,—still vain is that 
| ingenuity, helpless that power, and onavailing that spirit, as the only refuge in 

such times of need ; on these no certain reliance can be placed, no perfect se- 
| curity depend ; it can only be looked for from Him— 
* At whose divine command 
| Pamine and plague afflict the guilty land ; 
Whose awful will the unconscious winds perform, 
Who wings the lightning and appoints the storm.’ " 
We cannot do better than close with this fine quotation, so honourable to the 
| heed and heert of the writer; even though, by so doing, we must leave the 
whole of her Turkish, Grecian, and Sicilian observations untouched. These 
will amply repay the curiosity of the reader; and we have only to add, that the 
engravings of remarkable places from the noble Lady's sketches shew that her 
pencil is no way inferior to her pen. 
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TRAVELS IN NEW ZEALAND, 


Wuth Contributions to the Geography, Geology, Botany, and Natural History 
of that Country. By Ernest Dreffenbach. _D. 2 vols, Murray, 

Here we have an excellent work on an interesting subject , for no one can 
deny that the colonization of New Zealand, however unsound may be the spe 
cious plans of its promoters, is an event of the most interesting Kind, so far 
at least as regards the fate of the indigenous population. Ip & new country 
there is no explorereqoal to a zealous naturalst. No ordinary dangers can 
deter him from penetrating the distant forest ; the hope of ing new plants 
horries him to the mountain top ; there is nothing so minute ss to be value- 
less in his eyes ; monsters delight him ; flies and — ebarm him onward, 
and lead him breathless through brake and flood ; holds his nose over all 
| the solfataras ; he drinks from all the bitter springs ; he fills his pockets with 

stones till ready to sink under the load, and, ba in his martyrdom, the more 
he suffers the more pleased he is with the consetousness of having done some- 
thing. With the zeal and knowledge of a naturalist, Dr. Diefenbach od 
| also the opportunities arising from his connexion with the New Zealand Com- 
pany. He evidently took great pains to make himself acquainted with the 
language of the natives, with whom,in the course of his travels, he had « 
great deal of intercourse ; and he acknowledges their uniform civility, hospi- 
| tality, good sense, and kindly feelings, in terms which redound as much to his 
credit as to theirs , 
On the 16th of Aogost, 1839, aftera long voyage of three months, during 
which land hed been seen but once, our aothor's eyes were gladdened with the 
sight of New Zealand. The snowy heights of the middle ielaed just rose 
above the hor:zon On the following day the ship entered Queen riotte’s 
Sound, on the southern side of Cook's Scraite, and was moored to a tree, in 8 
snug cove surrounded by hill«, end overhung with prome val forest. Here was no 
sign of winter, A loxuriant vege ation dripping movsture, covered the steep 
sides of the bills, for there wax \ittle level ground, This is a frequently-recur- 
| ring featore in the scenery of New Zealand. We shall say nothing of the new- 
| ty explored inlet connecting he southern port of Queen Chariovre’s Soa d with 
| the sea, and which has heen named, from the ves-el that bore our sethor, Tory 
| Chanel Such a discovery, on a coast where there are so many superb har- 
ib sre, demands from us no special notice But the singular social conditicm 
of the country must not he passed over solightly At first Qoeen Charlo'te . 
Sourd seemed to our author to be uninhabited ; the songs and cries of the 
i 
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birds alone gave signs of animal existence. But the natives soon made their 

4 and, on a better acquaintance with the inlet, it was found tw con- 
pp om whaling establishments, in which a few Europeans reside, surround- 
od by natives, intermarrying with them, aud qrrerning them by moral infloence 
or that acquired by their practical talents. offepring of these marnages 
af Earopeans with native women are remarkably vigorous and handsome, ac- 
cording te Dr. Dieffenbach, and a great improvemen: on the parent races. 
Their number in the islands is altogether about 400 ; in Cook's Straits alone 
shout 140. Asa preparatory sketch of the native character, the following will 
suffice : 

“ On landing all the natives left their hute to receive us, and offered a shake 
af the hand ae awelcome. Amongst the houses was a large one, which they 
ead built for an Englishman, who at the end of the whaling season lived with 
them. His house formed also the meeting: house for the tribe, as they had late- 
ly become converted to Christianity by a native, who bad been with the mis- 
stonaries io the Bay of Islands, and had learnedto read and write. Some of 
the tribe in Ananbo had already acquired from him these arts,and ail were anx- 
dos to learn them. These people were well provided with the necessaries of 
life ; provisions were plontifel, and we were enabled to lay in a stock of pota- 
wes and pigs at a very moderate price. From the neighbouring whaling es- 
tablishments they had obtained articles of European clothing in exchange for 
their commodities, and their condition seemed to be a happy one. [| was as- 
touished to find it so easy to deal with them ; and instead of sinister savages, 

ing nothing but treachery and mischief, as many travellers have depicted 
them, were open, confident, end hospitable, and proved uf the greatest ser- 
vice to me during my frequent rambles in the woods.” 
European whalers living in Queen Charlotte's Sound are about 40 in 
wamber. Some of them are runaway convicts, aud desperate characters. They 
oemmand the whaling boats, and direct all the operations, while the natives 
pall the oar. The latter profit, we are told, by the energy and information of 
these men, without being infected with their vices. The female whales, or 
cows, as they are termed, betake to the sheltered inlets and coves about Cook's 
Swaits towards the close of their period of gestation. The calves are easily 
taken, and then the cows which never desert their young are sure to be the 
wectime, The shores of Queen Charlotte's Sound and Cloudy Bay are etrewed 
-with the bones of these gigantic animals. The produce of this fishery has 
boon nearly 24,1001. a-year, but the trade will soon be annihilated. As the 
calves are killed for the suke of killing the mother alsv, the whales are rapid- 
ty diavinishing in number, and the whale fishery of New Zealand will be destroy- 
od, ae has been the case wih the seal fishery, by the reckless and cruel mode of 
cartying it on. , 

Bet it is time for us to proceed to the northern island and to Port Nicholson, 
at the purchase of which territory our author assisted. He observes respect- 
mgt, 

% Nearly three years have elapsed since our first visit ; and a spot scarcely 
kkenown before that time, and rarely if ever visited by Europeans, has become 
the seat of a large settlement, with nearly 5000 inhabitants. Where a few 
hoadred natives then lived in rude villages, fearful of their neighbours, but de- 
virous of intercourse with Europeans, and just beginning to be initiated into the 
forms of Christian worship by a native missionary, there is now a town, with 
warchouses, wharfs, club-houses, horticultural and scientific societies, race- 
courses—in short, with all the mechanism of a civilized and commercial com- 
munity ; at this very place, where I then enjoyed in all its fulness the wild as- 
pect of nature, and where the inhabitants, wild and untamed, accorded well 
with their native sconery, there is now the restless European, spreading around 
alithe advantages and disadvantages of civilization and trade.” 

The populousness of Wellington, in Port Nicholson, proves the success of 
the New Zealand Company, but not the prosperity of the settlement. It is 
true that a large number of settlers, possessing capital, is an important ele- 
ment of success in a new colony, but it is not all-sufficient ; and the numer- 
eusness of the emigrants is no proofthat their hopes have been realized. On 
the important quesiion here suggested we find no satisfactory imformation. 
Our author tells us that, among the hills around Port Nicholson there is a 
sufficiency of good land for the support of a town, “ although (he adds) con- 
nexion with a larger agricultural district would be indispensable.” For this 
targer agricultural district he points to Teranski, 100 miles distant, and lying 

slong a coast which has no harbours ! The sale of Port Nicholson to the Com. 
pany was temperately opposed by a chief named Puskawa, who warned his 
wouple of the cupidity aud usurping temper of Europeans: he was outvoted, 
hewever ; and, ‘hough joining reluctantly in the engagement, he observed it 
faithfully. For this fidelity he was sacrificed not long after. His mangled 
‘body was found in the woods, his head cut off, and heart taken out. The maur- 
deror was supposed to have been one of a tribe which, having been recently 
driven trom Port Nicholson, thus avenged the alienation of territories to which 
though dispossessed, it still maintained a right. Several disiriets in New Zea- 
tand have been sold, again and again, to different individuals, by its succes- 

«ive native possessors, and it is hard to say how the right of property can be 
settled among the different claimants. 

in the neighbourhood of Port Nicholson, our author discovered a tree, which 
yielded a well-flavoured milk, though he was unable to decide whether it be- 
tomged to the same family as the famous cow-tree of Guyana. He in/orins us, 
also, that shocks of earthquake are frequent, though not violent, in Port 
Nicholson and Cook's Straits ; preceding, as he supposes, from Tongariro, in 
the centre of the island. The volcanic peak of Taranaki, or Mount Egmont, 
is quite extinct, nor have the natives any tradition of its activity. Our author 
was the first traveller who ascended this mountain, which rises from a perfectly 
Jove! plain to an elevation of 8,839 feet, or about 1.600 feet above the limits 
of perpetual snow. He approached it through a thick forest, which at night 
assumed a beautiful appearance, the fallen trees, and the whole ground glitter- 
mg with phosphorescent matter. His native attendants, on reaching the limits 
of perpotual snow, squatted down. No native had ever asceuded so high be- 
fore, and in addition to the awe with which the scene inspired them, their bare 
feet suffered severely from the cold. Our author, however, cutting steps in 
the snow, which was very steep, continued the ascent, and found on the summit 
a snowy plain, of a mile in extent. This, we presume, is a crater filled with 
«now. Here he found, also, what might have very naturally recalled to his 
enind the Horatian jeer, “ parturiant montes ;"’ having toiled, in fact to the 
semaiit of Mount Egmont, he there discovered nothing but—the skeleton of a 

var! 

At a subsequent period, Dr Dieffenbach visited the northern portion of the 
island, and found it not so uniformly barren as it has been recently repre- 
sented. Of the country and people at Wangaunu he gives a favourable de- 
scription : 

“The natives form the tribe of the Rarewa, and their whole number 1s about 
$000, inclading all those who inhabit the valley of the Awaroa. Of all the 
matives, who are under the influence of the missionaries, this tribe is the 
moet advanced in the arts of civilization. This must be ascribed partly to 
the endeavours of the missionaries, and partly to the comperative isolation 
of the natives, resulting from their having been powerful pam to resist the 

gtessions of E’Ongi from the Bay of Islands, and of the neighbouring tribes. 
he traveller does not meet here with that begging and grasping behaviour 

which renders the natives on the coast so importunate; on the contrary, they 
ave a quiet hard-working people, and they have, for a very small pavment, cut 
» coad thirty-two miles long through the primitive forest, be:ween Kaitaia and 
Waimate, in the neighbourhood of the Way of Isiands; they have also cut 
voads in the neighbourhood of their own village. Doring my stay I saw 
them reap wheat, and plough several acres of land, and the missionaries en- 
courage them to exchange their former unwhol-ome food of decayed maize 
and potatoes for bread. Several of the natives have one or two head of cattle 
and horses ; and | have every reason to believe that here at least the mission- 
aries will encourage their acquiring them, ia order to dispose of the increase 
of their own stock. 

“The village has quite an English appearance ; a large church, with a 
steople of kauri boards, has been constructed almost entirely by the natives ; 
gardevs with roses are before the houses, and at the foot of the hill wheat 
akernates with vines, with hops, which thrive extremely well, and with va- 
rious fruit-trees and vegetables ; there are also several patches planted with 
tebaceo.” 

The chief, E°Ongi, here alluded to, was the same distinguished New Zea- 
lander who visited this country some thirty years ago, and received so much 
attention from the Prince Regent. He received, at the same time, presents of 
gens and sabres, and complete suits of armour, which decided the wavering 
ceadency of his spirit. While appearing to imbibe the politeness and huma- 


nity of Europe, he was meditating a career which should outdo the much! 


wavnted victories of Napoleon or of Wellington. On returning to his native 
country, E’Ongi (whose name is, we believe, an attempt at George) commen- 
wood a series of exterminating wars, which have ended in the almost total ex- 
‘timetion of the native power. He had the satisfaction, however, of being able 
te say tohis family, on his death bed, “‘who will desire to eat you ail ! 
aone |" 

To the south of Auckland there is much fine country, through which our 
asthor passed on his way to Waikato. From this place he set off ona long 
jeurney into the interior, to Lake Taupo and the mountain of Tongariro. After 
passing numerous fearful boiling ponds, he reached the shores of Lake Taupo, 
which is the largest of several Jakes scattered over a country in which volcanic 
action is still going on. The account of the boiling springs, on its svuthern 
dhore, ia thus summed up :— 

“ The whole of this assemblage of springs covers an extent of about two 
mgeare miles. Many of them are difficult and dangerous to approach, as the 














whole arena seems to be only a thin crust over subterranean and volcanic ca- 
verus. The surface is hard, white, and thin ; below this isa whitish, pumiceous 
aod friable earth; then a yellowish earth, containing sulphate of iron or sul- 
phor ; then a chalcedony, perfect in some places, in others ih process of for- 
mation. The whole is about a foot in thickness ; and below this is a grey, 
soft, and generally hot mod. It often happens that this crust breaks in, and 
dreadful scaldings not unfrequently occur. Near one of the springs beau- 
tiful saucer-shaped eggregations of silex shoot up, not unlike fungi ona moist 
surface.” 

The mountam of Tongariro, an active volcano, about twelve miles south of 
the lake, was ‘tapu,” or sacred, and consequently the ascent of it was for- 
bidden to our indefatigable travelier. The tapu was placed on the mountain 
in consequence of the audacity of an English traveller, who ventured to climb 
it, and who narrowly escaped being caught by a flood of melted lava. We 
have described Mr. Bidwell’s ascent of this remarkable mountain, and imagined 
that he had satisfied the scruples of the territorial chieftain, by a present of 
tobacco ; but we were deceived, as it appears ; it is strictly forbidden to dis- 
turb the genius of the mountain, end our author found, that in the ab 
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< 1 the Mexicans have for these 
amounts to a passion. All their meney is reserved to buy new dresses for this 
oceasion, silver rolls or gold linings for their hats, or new deerskin pantaloons 
and embroidered jackets with silver buttons. The accidents that happen are 
innumerable, but nothing damps their ardour. It beats fox-huoting. The 
most striking part of the scene is the extraordinary facility which these men 
show in throwing the lasso. The bulls being driven all into an enclosure—one 
after another, and sometimes two or three at a time, were chosen from amongst 
them, and driven into the plaza, where they were received with shouts of a 
plause if they appeared fierce, and likely to afford good sport ; or of irony if 
they turned to fly, which happened more than once. Three or four bulls are 
driven in. They stand for a moment proudly reconnoitering their opponents. 
The horsemen gallop up, armed only with the lasso, and with loud insulti 
eries of * Ab, toro" challenge them tothe contest. The bulls paw the gueuelt 
then plunge furiously at the horses, frequently wounding them at the first on- 
set. Round they go in fierce gallop, bulls and horsemen, amidst the cries and 





the chief himself, no presents of tobaceo could prevail over the sense of duty 
or the superstition of his followers. He therefore recrossed Lake Taupo, and 
proceeding north-eastward, in the line of the voleanic action, he xtivel, Wilt 
some days, at a scene which he thus describes :— 

“ Towards evening we reached the hills which surround on all sides the 
Rotu-Mahana (warm lake). When we arrived on the crest of these hills, the 
view which opened was one of the grandest I had ever beheld. ' Let the reader 
imagine a deep lake of a blue colour, surrounded by verdant hills ; in the lake 
several islets, some showing the bare rock, others covered with shrubs, while 
on all of them steam issued from a hundred openings between the green fo- 
liage without impairing its freshness ; on the opposite side a flight of broad 
steps of the colour of white marble with a rosy tint, and a cascade of boiling 
water falling over them into the lake! A part of the lake was separated from 
the rest by a ledge of rocks, forming a lagoon in a state of ebullition, which 
discharged its waters into the Rotu-Mahana. We descended to the lake, but 
a heavy rain came on and night surprised us. After having crossed a stream- 
let of a blood-heat, we found ourselves up to our knees in a muddy swamp, 
without knowing how to proceed, as our native attendants were still far behind. 
At last they arrived, and led us to a higher piece of ground, where we pitched 
our tent, as we did not venture, though all our provisions were exhausted, to 
go any farther, for our two guides, who were well acquainted with the place, 
said there was a very bad swamp to be passed before we could reach the native 
settlement, and that it was doubtful whether there were any natives there. 
They themselves, however, started, and promised to be back early in the morn- 
ing with a canoe and food. On rising the next morning we found the lake 
covered with waterfowl, among which were the beautiful porphyrio, ducks, 
and snipes, and also gulls, which feed upon a small fish that abounds in the 
lake. Before our guides returned, I bad shot a great many of the unwary 
pukeko, or porphyrio, which proved excellent game. Some natives came in a 
canoe to fetch us over the lake to their settlement. ° The boil- 
ing pond on the top, which was clear and blue, could not be approached, as 
the concretions at its margin were very thin and fragile. The pond was about 
ten yards round, and perhaps one hundred feet above the level of the Rotu- 
Mahana. ‘The water which is discharged into the lake from this pond and 
from other places, warms its waters to 35° Fahr. above the temperature of the 
air, that is to 95°. ‘There are also springs in the lake itself, as in many places 
bubbles are seen rising up. On the banks of the lake are a great mary open- 
ings from which steam issues. We afterwards landed on a small rock in the 
lake, composed of a felspathic lava ; the natives had some houses on it, and 
cooked our food over a steaming crevice, while I bathed in the warm lake.” 

Further on, in the same direction, is the romantic lake of Roturna, where 
there is a missionary settlement. Here the people have learned to turn the 
volcanic heat to some account : 

** The circumstance that renders the lake of Roturua particularly interest- 
ing, is the number of hot springs, which at several places rise close to its banks 
those on the south side of the lake are the most powerful ; they consist of nu 
merous smaller or larger basins, and from several of the openings every five 
minutes a column of steam and water, of two feet in diameter, is thrown up 
with great violence to the height of three or four feet. All around the springs 
a jasper like deposit is fovad, which is either soft, like chalk, or forms what 1s 
called porcelain jasper and magnesite. In some places it is of a white or 
greyish colour, and when soft, adheres to the tongue, in which state the natives 
use it for making pipes, which, however, are now scarce, as the European pipes 
have superseded them. ‘The largest village 1s built close to the springs, and 
the natives have from time immemorial used them as a natural kitchen for boil- 





ing their food. ‘The water of several of these springs is clear and nearly 
tasteless, and its temperature is above the boiling-poimt. The pa, which is 
the finest | have seen in New Zealand, occupies a large surface, which is c+ 
tually intersected by crevices from which steam issues, by boiling springs and 
by mud volcanoes. It requires great care even for the native to wind his way 
through this intricate and dangerous labyrinth. Accidents are very common, 
as the thickness and solidity of the insecure crust upon which the pa is built 
are continually changing, and the ground sometimes suddenly gives way at a 
place where shortly before it appeared to be perfectly firm. At one time a part 
of the village close to the edge of the lake subsided several feet, and the water 
took its place. The palisades are still visible, and standing upright under 
water. In some places only a narrow path leads through a field of boiling 
mud; and in the neighbourhood of the pa are a great many of those curious 
mud-cones, which [ have already described. Some of them were ten feet in 
height.” 


We cannot forbear extracting the account of the native village at Ro- 
turua :—- 

* The structures in this pa—the houses, doors, and palisades—displayed the 
most ingenious pieces of native workmanship. 1 have nowhere else seen carv- 
ings in such profusion, and some of them were apparently very old. Many of 
the figures are representations of the progenitors of the tribes, and the collec- 
tion of figures in and around each house may be considered as serving as the 
genealogical tree of its owner. Each of the representations of the human 
figure bears the name of some tupuna, or ancestor, and the whole is actually a 
carved history. Nowhere in New Zealand have I seen anything that could be 








regarded as an ido!, although seme persons have said that such exist. This 
absence of all carved gods among the New Zealanders appeared to me a very 
attractive trait in their national character. They are too much the children of | 
nature, and perhaps too intellectual, to adore wooden images.” 

From Rotorua our author travelled northwards to Port Tauranga, from 
which place he again crossed the hills into the interior, to visit Mata-mata, the 
valley ofthe Thames. On the whole, we believe there is no single traveller | 
who has seen more of New Zealand than he has done; and not one, certainly, 
who has written a more instractive or dispassionate account of what he saw. | 

We may here mention the general fact, that the introduction and increase | 
of the European dog and cat have already reduced the comparatively few ani- | 
mal species inhabiting the woods and wilds of New Zealand ; the cat, in parti- | 
cular, makes terrible havoc among the birds which nestle near the ground. | 
The moa, a struthious bird, is now extinct. The apteryx, or wingless bird, the 
kiwi of the natives, is become extremely rare. This singular creature is said 
to be found in Barrier Island, nine miles from the mainland, fronting the Gulf 
of Houraki; and as it cannot fly, our author thence infers that Barrier Island 
must have been formerly united to the main. He makes a similar deduction 
respecting an island in the Bay of Istands, where there is now found a species | 
of guana, which has become extinct on the mainland. But this geological mode | 
of explaining the distribution of species, does not appear to us to rest on any | 


logical foundation. Why should we suppose the little island to be peopled | ‘ 


from the mainland! Does the size of the land explain in any degree the mys- | 
tery of the first production! We must admit of some other modes of dissemi- 
nating animal existence, which shall be capable of superseding that assigned, | 
or how shall we explain the curios fact, that the rocks called Houtman’s Abrol- | 
hos, a coral formation, fifty miles at least from the shores of Australia, are yet 
covered with kangaroos! 

We have already said enough to show the value of Dr. Dieffenbach's work, 
and only add a word to state that his Appendix contains a grammar and very 
copious vocabulary of the New Zealand language. 





LIFE IN MEXICO.—PART II. 

The continuation of Madame Calderon's amusing journals (English edition) 
has arrived opportunely, and thus enabled us to continue our extracts. It 
opens with a characteristic scene. After taking her part in the Roman Ca- 
tholic solemnities which distinguish the second of November (* The Day of 
the Dead "—she staried for Santiago, “to be present at the Herraderos—the 
marking of the bulls with a bot tron, with the initial of the proprietor’s name " 
—a festival eagerly anticipated. Arrived there— 

“« We set off early to the plaza de toros. The day was fresh and exhilara- 
ting. All the country people from several leagues round were assembled, 
and the trees, up to their very topmost branches, presented a collection of 
bronze faces and black eyes, belonging to the Indians, who had taken their 
places there as comfortably as spectators in a one shilling gallery. A platform 
opposite ours was filled with the wives and daughters of agents and small 
farmers, little rancheras, with short white gowns and rebosos. There was a 
very tolerable band of music, perched upon a natural orchestra. Bernardo and 
his men were walking and riding about and preparing for action. Nothing 











could be more picturesque than the whole scene. Seven hundred bulls were 


| wide open, and the Holy Family entered singing. 





ts of the spectators. ‘The Lorseman throws the lasso. The bul 

his head free of the cord, tosses his horns proudly, and gallops on. ‘Bu be 
fate is inevitable. Down comes the whirling rope, and encircles his thick 
neck. He is thrown down, struggling furiously, and repeatedly dashes his 
head against the ground in rage and despair. Then, his legs being also tied 
the man with the hissing red-hot iron in the form of a letter, brands him on 
the side with the token of his dependence on the lord of the soil. Some of 
the bulls stand this martyrdom with Spartan heroism, and do not utter a cry ; 
but others, when the iron enters their flesh, burst out into long beHowing roars, 
that seem to echo through the whole country. They are then loosened, get 
upon their legs again, and like so many branded Cains, are driven vut into the 
country, to make way for others. Such roaring, such shouting, such an odour 
of singed hair and biftek au naturel, such playing of music, and such wanton 
risks as were run by the men! I saw a toreador, who was always foremost in 
every thing, atiempting to drag a bull by the horns, when the animal tossed 
his head, and with one jerk of one horn, tore all the flesh off his finger to the 
very bone. The man coolly tore a piece off a handkerchief, shook the blood 
off his finger with a slight grimace, bound it up in a moment, and dashed 
away upon @ new venture. One Mexican, extraordinarily handsome, with 
eyes like an eagle, but very thin and pale, is, they sav, so covered from head 
to foot with wounds received in different bull-fights, that he cannot live long ; 
yet this man was the most enthusiastic of them all. His master tried to dis- 
suade him from joining in the sport this yeaz ; but he broke forth into sueh pa- 
thetic entreaties, conjuring him ‘by the life of the Senorita,’ &c., that he could 
not withhold his consent. 

** After an enormous number of bulls had been caught and labelled, we went 
to breakfast. We found a tent prepared for us, formed of boughs of trees 
interwined with garlands of white moss, like that which covers the cypresses at 
Chapultepec, and beautifully ornamented with red blossoms and scarlet ber- 
ries. We sat down upon heaps of white moss, softer than any cushion. The 
Indians had cooked meat under the stones, which I found horrible, smelling 
and tasting ofsmoke. But we had also boiled fowls, and quantities of burn- 
ing chile, hot tortillas, atole, or atolli, as the Indians call it, a species of cakes 
made of very fine maize, and water, and sweetened with sugar or honey ; em- 
barrado, a favourable composition of meat and chile, very like mud, as the 
name imports, which [ have not yet made up my mind to endure; quantities 
of fresh tunas, granaditas, bananas, aguacates, and other fruits, besides pulque 
a discretion. ‘The other people were assembled in circles under the gtrees, 
cooking fowls and boiling eggs in a gipsy fashion, in cauldrons, at little fires 
made with dry branches ; and the band in its intervals of tortillas and pulque, 
favoured us with occasional airs. After breakfast we walked out amongst the 
Indians, who had formed a sort of temporary market, and were selling pulque, 
chia, roasted chesnuts, yards of baked meat, and every kind of fruit. We then 
returned to see a great bull-fight, which was followed by more herraderos—in 
short, spentthe whole day amongst the toros, and returned to dinner at six 
o'clock, some in coaches, some on horseback. In the evening all the people 
danced ina large hall ; but at eleven o'clock I could look on no longer, for one 
of these days in a hot sun is very fatiguing. Nevertheless, at two in the 
morning, these men, who had gone through such violent exercise, were still 
dancing jarabes.”’ 

On returning to Mexico, Madame Calderon had an opportunity of describing 
an earthquake ; which, however, appears to have terrified a poor little clerk, 
who came in with dispatches at the critical moment, and her scarlet hucamaya, 
far more than the lady. This brings her chrovicle up to Christmas, which fes- 
tival is celebrated in Mexico with an infinite number of quaint usages :— 

“ Christmas eve is the last night of what are called the Posedas, a curious 
mixture of religion and amusement, but extremely pretty. The meaning is 
this: At the time that the decree went forth from Casar Augustus, that ‘all 


| the world should be taxed,’ the Virgin and Joseph having come out of Galilee 


to Judea to be inscribed for the taxation, found Bethlehem so full of eople, 
who had arrived from all parts of the world, that they wandered about for nine 
days, without finding admittance in any house or tavern, and on the ninth day 
took shelier m a manger, where the Saviour was born. For eight days this 
wandering of the Holy Family to the different Posadas is represented, and 
seems more intended for the amusement of children than anything serious. 
We went to the Marquesas at eight o'clock, and about nine the ceremony 
commenced. A lighted taper was put into the hand of each lady, and a pro- 
cession was formed, two by two, which marcbed all through the house, the 
corridors and walls of which were all decorated with evergreens and lamps, 
the whole party singing the Litanies. K walked with the Dowager Mar- 
quesa; and a group of little children, dressed as angels, joined the procession. 
they wore little robes of silver or gold Jama, plumes of white feathers, and 
profusion of fine diamonds and pearls, in bandeaux, brooches and necklaces, 
white gauze wings, and white satin shoes, embroidered in gold. At last the 
procession drew up before a door, and a shower of fireworks were sent flying 
over our heads, I suppose to represent the descent of the angels; for a group 
of ladies appeared, dressed to represent the shepherds who watched their 
flocks by night upon the plains of Bethlehem. ‘Then voices, supposed to be 
those of Mary and Joseph, struck up a hymn, in which they begged for admit- 
tance, saying that the night was cold and dark, that the wind blew hard, and 
that they prayed for anight’s shelter: a chorus of voices from within refused 
admittance ; again those without entreated shelter, and at length declared that 
she at the door, who thus wandered in the night, and had not where to lay 
her head, was the Queen of Heaven! At this naine the doors were thrown 
The scene within was very 
pretty: anacimiento. Platforms going all roand the room, were covered 
with moss, on which were disposed groups of wax figures, generally represent- 
ing passages from different parts of the New Testament, though sometimes 
they begin with Adam and Eve in paradise. There was the Annunciation— 
the Salutation of Mary to Elizabeth—the Wise Men of the East—the Shep- 
herds—the Flight into Egypt. There were green trees and fruit trees, and 
little fountains that cast up fairy columns of water, and flocks of sheep, and a 





, little cradle in which to lay the Infant Christ. One of the angels held a waxen 


baby in her arms. The whole was lighted very brilliantly, and ornamented 
with flowers and garlands. A padre took the baby from the angel, and placed 
it in the cradle, and the posada was completed. We then retarned to the 
drawing-room—angels, shepherds, and all, and danced till supper time. The 
supper was a show for sweetineats and cakes.” 

We will now bear Madame Calderon company in an excursion to Tierra 
Caliente, which she made in the month of February. To enter fully into the 
spirit of this, the reader must forget the driving sleet and roaring winds, which 
just now confine him to the fire side : and fancy the authoress availing herself 
‘of a quiet day in a hospitable country house, too sunny to go out,” to jour- 
nalize her ramble for his edification. We cannot give the journal complete, 
but shall begin at Cuernavaca, at the entrance of Tierra Caliente, to which 


‘city Madame Calderon's party was escorted by soldiers. For robbers mike a 


prominent figure in all Mexican adventures—the diligence from Puebla, at the 
time here referred to, was robbed as regularly as it started—and the road to 
Coernavaca was yet more dangerous :— 

“ Cuernavaca (cow's horn), the ancient Quavhnahuac, was one of the thirty 
cities which Charles the Fifth gave to Cortes, and afterwards formed part of 
the estates of the Duke of Monteleone, representative of the family ef Cortes, 
as Marquis of the valley of Oajaca. It was celebrated by the ancient writers 
for its beauty, its delightful climate, and the strength of its situation ; defend- 
ed on one side by steep mountains, and on the other by a precipitous ravine, 
through which ran a stream, which the Spaniards crossed by means of branches 
across the barranca, and formed a natural bridge. It was the capital of the 
Tlabuica nation, and, after the conquest, Cortes built here a splendid ° 
a church, and a convent of Franciscans, believing that he had laid the founda- 
tion of a great city. And, in fact, its delicious climate, the abundance of the 
water, the minerals said to exist in the neighbourhood, its fine trees, delicious 
fruits, and vicinity to the capital, all combined to render it a flourishing city. 
It is, however, a place of litle importance. thongh so favoured by nature : and 
the conqueror’s palace is a balf-ruined barrack, though a most picturesque ob- 
ject, standing on a hill, behind which starts sp the great white volcano. There 
are some good houses, and the remains o toe cuurch which Cortes built, cele- 
brated for its bold arch; but we were ‘oo (red to walk about mach, and waited 
most anxiously for the arrival of horses aad mea from the sugar estate of Don 
Auselmo Zurutuza, at Atlacamulco, where we were to pass the night. The 
house where the diligence stopped was tormer'y remarkaPlie for the fine gardem 
attached to it, and belonge’ to a wealthy proprietor. We sat down amongst 
the fruit trees, by the side of a clear tank, and waited there till the arrival of 
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our horses and guides. It was nearly dusk when they came—the sun had gone 
down, the evening was cool and ‘ and afier much k 1 and , 
ring, and loeding of mules, and barking of dogs, we eet of ovat and dale, 
through y wild scenery, as far as we distinguish by the faint light, 
climbing hills and crossing streams for two leagues; ull at length the fierce 
fires pouring from the sugar oven chimneys of Atlacamulco, gave us notice 
that we were near our haven for the night. We galloped into the court-yard, 
amongst dogs and negroes and Indians, and were hospitably received by the 
Admmistrador (the agent). Greatly were we divided between sleep and hun- 
ger; but bunger gawned the victory, and an immense smoking supper received 
our most distinguished attention. This morniug, after a refreshing sleep, we 
rose and dressed at eight o’clock—late hours for tierra caliente—and then 
went out into the coffee plantation and orange walk. Anything 80 
lovely! The orange trees were covered with their golden fruit and fragrant 
blossom ; the lemon trees, bending over, formed a natural arch, which the 
sun could not pierce. We laid ourselves down on the soft grass, contrasting 
this day with f preceding. ‘The air was soft and balmy, and actually heavy 
with the fragrance of the orange blossom and the starry jasmine. All round 
the orchard ran streams of the most delicious clear water trickling with sweet 
music, and now and then a little cardinal, like a bright red ruby, would perch 
on the trees. We pulled bouquets of orange blossom, jasmine, lilies, double 
red roses, and lemon leaves, and wished we could have transported them to 
those lands where winter is now wrapping the world in his white winding- 
sheet. The gardener, or coffee-planter—such a gardener !—Don Juan by 
name, with an immense black beard, Mexican hat, and military sash of crimson 
silk, came to offer us some orangeade ; and have sent to the house for sugar 
and tumblers, pulled the oranges from the trees, and drew the water from a 
clear tank overshadowed by blossoming branches, and cold as though it had 
been iced. There certainly is no tree more beautiful than the orange, with 
its golden fruit, shining green leaves, and lovely white blossom with so deli- 
cious a fragrance. We felt this morning as if Atiacamulco was an earthly 
paradise.” 

Now for a few of the minor plagues of Tierra Caliente: a more engaging 
list we have not seen since the reverend Sydney specified the pleasant crea- 
tures catalogued m Mr. Waterton’s ** Wanderings” for the Edinburgh Review. 
Scorpions and their varieties having been dismissed,— 

“ There are other venomous reptiles,” says Madame Calderon, “* for whose 
sting there is no remedy, and if you would like to have a list of these interest- 
ing creatures, according to the names by which they are known in these parts, 
I can furnish you with one from the best authority. These, however, are gene- 
rally to be found about outhouses, aad only occasionally visit your apartments 
There is the chieaclina, a striped viper, of beautiful colours—the coralillo, a 
viper of a coral colour, with a black head—the vinagrillo, an animal like a large 
cricket. You can discover it, when in the room, by its strong smell of vinegar. 
it is orange-coloured, and taps upon the person whom it crawls over, without 
giving any pain, but leaving a long train of deadly poison—lI have fancied that 
T smelt vinegar in every room since hearing this—the salamanquesa, whose 
bite is fatal : it is shaped like a lizard—the cslaboncillo, which throws itself 
upon you, and if prevented from biting you, dies of spite—the cencoati, which 
has five feet, and shines in the dark; so that fortunately a warning is given of 
the vicinity of these animals in different ways ; in some by the odour they ex- 
hale, in some by the light they emit, and in others, like the rattlesnake, by the 
sound they give out. Then there is a beautiful black and red spider, called 
the chinclaguili, whose sting sends a pain through all your bones; the only 
cure for which is to be shut up for several days in a room thick with smoke 
There are also the tarantula and casampulga spiders. Of the first, which is a 
shocking looking soft fat creature, covered with dark hair, it is said, that 
the horse which treads on it, instantly loses its hoofi—but this wants confirma- 
tion.” 

The principal “ lion” of Tierra Caliente is the cave of Cacahuamilpa. This 
is almost inaccessible to ladics, so steep are the roads, and so gumerous the 
perils ef the way. But Madame Calderon was not to be dismayed—she made 
the journey, and was rewarded for it by spleadid prospects, a poetical moon- 
rise, with airs of orange blossom and jessamine, which (figuratively) give to her 
pages the hue and the odour of a faery tale. ‘The wonder was at last reached 
in safety :— 

* We arrived at the centre of the cave, a superb portal, upwards of seventy 
feet high, and one hundred and fifty wide, according to the computation of a 
learned traveller—the rocks which support the great arch so symmetrically 
disposed as to resemble a work of art. The sun was already high in the hea- 
vens, shining with intense brightness on the wild scenery that surrounded us, 
the rocks and trees and rushing waters; a sensation of awe came over us as 
we stood at the mouth of the cave, and, turning from day to night, strained our 
eyes to look down a deep descent into a gigantic vaulted hall, faintly lighted by 
the red embers of a fire which the Indians had kindled near the entrance. We 
made our way down a declivity of, it may be, one hundred and fifty feet, sur- 
rounded by blocks of stone and rock, and remained lost in astonishment at find- 
ing ourselves in this gloomy subterranean palace, surrounded by the most ex 
traordinary, gigantic, and mysterious forms, which it is scarcely possible to be- 
lieve are the fantastic productions of the wa'er which constantly trickles from 
the roof, 1am shocked to confess it—I would prefer passing it over—but we 
had tasted nothing that morning, and we had rode for eight hours, and were 
dying of hunger! Moreover we travelled with a cook, a very tolerabie native 
artist, but without seutiment—his heart in his stew-pan; and he, without the 
least compunction, had begun his frying and broiling operations in what seemed 
the very vestibule of Pharaoh’s palace. Our own mozos and our Indian guides 
were assisting his operations with the utmost zeal, and in a few minutes, some 
sitting round the fire, and others upon broken pyramids, we refreshed ourselves 
with fried chicken, bread, and hard eggs, before proceeding fartheron our ex- 
ploring expedition. Unromantic as this proceeding was, we looked, Indians 
and all, rather awful, with no other light than the ruddy glare of the fire, flick- 
ering upon the strange, gigantic forms in that vast labyrinth; and as to what 
we felt, our valour and strength of mind were increased seven-fold. ‘T'wenty- 
four huge pine torches were then lighted, each man carrying one. To K— 
and me were given lighted wax candles, in case by accident any one should go 
astray from his companions, and lose his way, as would too certainly happen, 
in the different windings and galleries and compartments of the cave, and be 
alone in the darkness! We walked on in awe and wonder, the guides lighting 
up the sides of the cavern with their torches. Unfortunately, it 1s indescriba- 
ble ; as im the fantastic forms of the clouds, every one sees some different cre- 
ation of his fancy in those stupendous masses. It is said that the first sala. for 
travellers have pretended to divide it into halls, and a very little imagination 
may do so, is about two hundred feet long, ove hundred and seventy wide, and 
one hundred and fifty in height—a noble apartment. ‘The walls are shaded 
with different colours of green and orange; great sheets of stalactites hang 
from the roof ; and white phantoms, palm trees, lofty pillars, pyramids, porches, 
and a thousand other illusions, surround us on all sides. Ope figure, concern- 
ing which all agree, is a long-haired goat, the Evil One in that form. Some 
say that there are no living animals here, but there is no doubt that there are 
bats; and an exploring party, who passed the night here, not only heard the 
hissing of the rattlesnake, but were startled by the apparition of a fierce leopard, 
whose loud roarings were echoed anongst the vaults, and who, after gazing at 
them by the light of the torches, stalked majestically back into the darkness. 
We passed on into the second sala, collecting as we went fragments of the 
shining stones, our awe and astonishment increasing at every step. Sometimes 
we seemed to be in a subterranean Egyptian temple. ‘The architecture was 
decidedly Egyptian, and the strange forms of the animals resembled those of 
the uncouth Egyptian idols; which, together with the pyramids and obelisks, 
inade me think, that perhaps that ancient people took the idea of their archi- 
tecture and of many of their strange shapes from some natural cave of this de- 
scription, just as nature herself suggested the idea of the beautiful Corinthian 
pillar. Again, we seemed to enter @ tract of country which bad been petrified. 
Fountains of congealed water, trees hung with frozen moss, pillars covered with 
gigantic acanthus leaves, pyramids of ninety feet high losing their lofty heads 
in the darkness of the vault, and looking like works of the pre-Adamites ; yet 
no bemg but He who inhabits eternity could have created them. This second 
hall, as lofty as the other, may be nearly four hundred feet in length. We then 
passed into a sort of double gallery, separated by enormous pyramidal furma- 
tions——stalagmiles, those which are formed by water dropping on the earth. The 
ground was damp, and occasional!y great drops trickled on our heads from the 
vaults above. Here Gothic shrines, odd figures; some that looked like old 
men with long beards, appal us like figures that we see in some wild dream 
These are intermingled with pyramids, obelisks, baths thet seem made of the 
purest alabaster, &c. * * Here the cave is very wide—about two hun- 
dred feet, itissaid. When we left this double gallery, we came to another 
vast corridor, supported by lofty pillars, covered with creeping plants, but es- 
pecially with a row of the most gigantic caulifiowers, each leaf delicately chi- 
selled, and looking like a fitting food for the colossal dwellers of the cavern 
But to attempt anything like a regular description is cut of the question. We 
gave ourselves up to aduiiration, as our torches flashed upon the masses of 
rock, the hills crowned with pyramids, the congealed torrents that seem to be- 
long to winter at the north pole, and the lofty Doric columns that bring us 
back to the pure skies of Greece. But amongst all these curious accidents 
produced by water, none is more curiously exquisite than an ampitheatre, with 
regular benches, surmounted by a great organ, whose pipes, when struck, give 
forth adeep sound. It is really difficult not to believe that some gigantic race 
once amused themselves in these petrified soluudes, or that we have not inva’ 
ed the sanctuary of some mysterious and superhoman beings. 1 is sid that 

ais cavern has been explored for four leagues, and yet that no exit has been 








discovered. As for us,I do not know how far we went: our gaides said 
league. It seemed impossible to think of time when we looked at these 


ed back upon the ages that must have elapsed since the gigantic tor- 
mation began. At length, on account of the loose stones, the water, and the 
masses of crystal rock that we had to climb over, our guides strongly recom- 
meaded us to return. It was difficult to turn away our eyes from the great 
unformed masses that now seemed to fill the cave as far as the eye could reach. 
It looked like the world in chaos—pature’s vast workshop, from which she 
drew the materials which ber hand was to reduce to form and order. We re- 
traced our steps slowly and lingeringly through these subterranean . 







martes, formed drop by drop, slowly and rarely and at distant intervals falling, 
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soothing or 
would 


litude, when sometimes she would be found in iears, which the 


earment could win her or reliewe her from it. 
shut herself in her room, of saunter out alone, and pass hours in so- 
tendernesses 





feeling that one day was not nearly sufficient to explore them, yet thankfal that 
we had net left the country without seeing them. The skeleton of a man 
was discovered here by some travellers, lying on his side, the head nearly co- 
vered with crystallization. He had probably entered these labyrinths alone, 


either from rash curiosity or to escape from pursuit ; lost his way and perished 
from hunger. 


ly impossible, without some clue to guide the ste 
galleries, halls, and issues, and entries, and divid 
are some objects so striking that they may immediately be recognized, such 
as the amphitheatre for instance, there is @ monotony even im the vanety' and 
I can imagine the unfortunate man wandering amongst obelisks and pyramids 
and alabaster baths and Grecian columns—amongst frozen torrents that could 
bot assuage his thirst, and trees with marble fruit and foliage, and crystal ve- 
getables that mocked his hunger ; and pale phantoms with long hair and figures 
in shrouds, that could not relieve his distress—and then his cries for help, where 
the voice gives out an echo, as if all the pale dwellers in the cave answered in 
mockery—and then, his torch becoming extinguised, and he lying down ex- 
hausted and in despair near some inhospitable marble porch, to die As we 
went along, our guides had climbed op and placed wax candles on the top of 
all the highest points, so that their pale glimmering light pointed out the way 
to us on our return. The Indians begged they might be left there ‘ on account 
of the blessed souls in purgatory,’ which wasdone. * * I never saw or 
could have imagined so beautiful an effect as that of the daylight in the dis 
tance, entering by the mouth of the cave; such a faint misty blue, contrasted 
with the fierce red light of the torches, and broken by the pillars through which 
its pale rays struggled. It looked so pure and holy, that it seemed hike the 
light of an angel's wings at the portals of the ‘ ciftd dolente.’ What would 
that poor traveller have given to have seen its friendly rays! After climbing 
out and leaving the damp, cool subterraneous air, the atmosphere felt dry and 
warm, as we sat down to rest at the mouth of the cavern, surrounded by our 
lodian torch: bearers.” 

We must pass a visitto Puebla, and a letter or two principally concerning 
Mexican balls, Mexican toilettes, and Mexican operas—merely noting, apropos 


amongst these winding 


since lost sight. Here, indeed, we had better pause—though we hope to re- 
turn to the work once again. 


Ee ——— 


EMMETT AND SARAH C . 


From “ Passages in the Life of a Sailor.” 








The story of Sarah C 
here. 





is too well known for me to dwell long upon it 
More than one version of it has appeared in prose, and the poet, par 
excellence, of her own country, has touched upon the most melancholy part of 
itin verse. A few circumstances, however, of her early history, and subse 
quent to the fatal catastrophe which has excited so much sympathy and inte- 
rest, may not be considered altogether out of place. 

Sarah C was the third daughter of Mr. C , a celebrated Irish bar- 
rister and judge, whose extreme politica! opinions, uniformly and vehemently 
expressed in Parliament, and strenuous, and often successful, advocacy and de- 
fence of persons prosecuted for treasonable or seditious offences, during the 
stormy period from 1793 to 1800, attracted the notice of all parties in Ireland, 
while they drew upon him the hatred, and even excited a suspicion of his loy- 
alty, in the breasts of his political opponents. 

Several years before I went to sea, a domestic occurrence of an unpleasant 








nature caused the temporary dispersion of Mr. C——'s family. He and my 
father had been fellow-collegians, and a friendship, which only terthinated with 
their lives, ever afterwards subsisted between them ; and Mr. C—— was very 


glad to accept the offer, and entrust a child, in whom he took a peculiar pride, 
to the roof and protection of his earliest friend. 

At¢hat time Sarah C—— might be about fifteen years old ; and was, for 
that age, womanly in appearance. Her form and figure were remarkably good, 
her neck, throat, and shoulders were dazzling white, and classically shaped and 
seton. Her features, if taken separately, had nothing in them to notice, ex- 
cept her eyes, which were large, lustrous, and dark as the Pyrenian izard’s, and 
fringed and softened by the longest lashes I ever saw; but when animated by 
conversation, or lit by reflection, froma mind that teemed with imagery and 
information, you forgot that they were not perfect, so much were you captiva: 
ted with the graceful mobility of their expression, and fascinated by the charms 
of an unrivalled wit. Many a time have I, with my younger sisters, listened 
delighted as she related, for our amusement, with the grace and fertility of 
invention of Scheherazade, that queen of story tellers, tale after tale of a win- 
ter's evening, by the dubious light of the fire, in a parlour, ominously denomi- 
nated red ; or seated, of a summer's day, on the Warren, beneath a projecting 
crag overhanging the Avonmore, (the very spot is now present to my mind's 


portions of some volume adapted both to instruct and entertain children. Of- 
ten, too, would she keep our family party ‘‘in a roar,” by flashes of drollery 
and wit, which came from a mine that, at times, seemed inexhaustible ; or, by 
a word, a gesture, playfully, and without malice, evoke the semblance of 
some absent friend or acquaintance, in whom some peculiarity of manner or 
phraseology was observable. 

Sarah C *seducation had been carefully attended to. Her intellect was 
of that order, and her apprehension so quick, that she seized, as by intuition, 
whatever she was to learn, and, being blessed with a most happy memory, she 
retained what she had read. Besides my father's library, she had also the ad- 
vantage of Mr. [——p's, which wae extensive and well chosen: and while at 
Dunsginne she gladly availed herself of both; for her mind was ever thirsting 
after fresh acquisitions of useful knowledge. But it was music that seemed 
to call forth, in an especial degree, all her fine taste and genius. In her it 





and move, and have her being.” And well had the muse or song repaid such 
deep, such fervid devotion! Though an admirable instramental performer, it 
was in vocal music that she most delighted. Asan amateur! never heard her 
equal ; and when seated at the instrument, entranced, as it were, with her 
subject, and regardless of all around her, she poured forth her whole sowl in 
strains of the richest melody. Her voice was not remarkably powerful—it was 
rather soft and sweet, but of extraordinary compass and flexibility. Every 
syllable was distinctly audible, and uttered with that depth of true feeling aud 
expression, which lend euch a charm to music, and without which the most 
elaborate and finely executed cannot reach the heart. When she sung a 
Scotch or Irish ballad, such as * Auld Robin Gray,”’— Gramachree, '— 
“Oh! agen the door,”’—or her father's plaintive lines of “ The Deserter's 
Meditation,” every busy hum and whisper in the room were hushed in an 
instant, and the most indifferent and apathetic turned to listen in wonder and 
delight. 

But although her audience were charmed and fascinated with whatever kind 
of music she touched, profane or otherwise, her own taste led her to prefer 
sacred ; and the divine compositions of Hadyn and Mozart, drew forth all her 
powers, filling her with rapture and enth that d to lift her above 
this lower world. Often, of a summer evening, would she steal from the com. 
pany, though rendered more attractive, one wouid suppose, for girls of her age, 
by the addition of several gay young officers, attached to the party of military 
stationed at Dunsginne, (for in those troublous times the roll of the drum and 
clang of arms frequently disturbed the quiet of even the most peaceful aud 
secluded villages in Ireland,) and beckouing some of us young ones to follow, 
stroll to the church, and then coax the old vergerto admit her within its si- 
lent walls. There, ascending to the organ, she would pour out her whole 
soul in song, dwelling with a fervour of devotion on the finest passages of her 
favourite composers. 

Since those days, what varied scenes have checkered a life, the groater part 
of which has been passed in wandering from country to country, and from cline 
toclime! Nor time, nor change, however, have effaced from my mind the 
remembrance of those days. Yes! after the lapse of so many years, | sce 
poor Sarah now, by the light of memory, as plainly and distinctly as I did then 
by the level rays of the Topenting sun, as they streamed through the western 
window, and partly illumined her expressive features !—her eloquent face, from 
its position. necessarily foreshortened,—while not a feature, a muscle, was 
strained or distorted by exertion,—her fine dark eyes raised towards heaven, 
imploring, it might be, that inspiration so bountifally accorded, and poured 
again, from lips just parted, in floods of the most thrilling, the most touching 
melody,—she looked the St Cecilia painted by Rafaelle, which reminded me 
£0 forcibly of her, a8 | once stood gazing upon it in the Academia delle Belle 


Arti at Bologna. Yes! (to borrow « beautiful idea from a poem by her 
father, ) 





Memory, that, with more than Egypt's art, 











Embalming every grief that wounds the beart, 


Indeed to find the way back to the entrance of the cave is near- | 


corridors. Though there 


of the last, that Madame Calderon makes mention of Signora Cesari, a consra/- | 
to singer of some promise, who was in England in 1834, and of whom we have | 


eye,) beguiling me of my favourite amusement, fishing—she would read to us | 


was a passion ; and, if be not profane to say so, in music she seemed to “ live, | 


and caresses of friet.dship seemed oniy to augment. 
Some time before I became a sailor, Sarah C—— had 
her father in Dublin , and, except an occasional letter to my father, or one of 
my sisters, little was heard or known of her at Donsginne, until the explosion 
of Robert Emmett’s conspiracy brought her name too prominently before the 


hhc. 

Young Emmett had recently returned from the Continent, where, I believe, 
he had resided ever since the Rebellion of 1798, in which bis elder brother was 
a 80 deeply as to forfeit bis life, —a punishment commuted into perpetual 
| exile. 
| ‘This young man had very early imbibed all the wild and visionary theories 

about liberty and the nghts of man entertained by his brother, and whieh, to- 
wards the close of the eighteenth century, agitated and shook, not only Ireland, 
| but all Europe, to its centre. 

Daring his residence abroad, an intercourse with the most fiery of the French 
and Swiss republicans had strengthened and increased those theories, so that 
they became a deep-seated passion ; and the object dearest to hie soul was, 
what he consudered, the regeneration of Ireland, and the emancipation of his 
‘native land from the thraldom of England. In these views, however fanciful 

aud mistaken, it is supposed he was perfectly honest and single-minded, and 
| that no selfish or unworthy motive influenced his conduct and actions. 
Glowing, therefore, with what he felt to be patnioue enthusiasm, and deeming 
the moment most propitious to make one mighty effort to attain these objects, 
he landed in his native country, just as England was again plunged, sngle- 
handed, in war, and the mighty preparations of now colossal France for her in- 
vasion, kept every part of the kingdom in a state of the most watchful and 
feverish anxiety. 

Robert Emmett's connexions and profession as a barrister procured him, in 
| Dublin, an easy access to society ; and he very early became acquainted with 
| Mr. C——, His fine taste, extensive reading, and ogreeable manners and con- 
| versation, made bim alwaysa weleome guest at the Priory, Mr. C——'s coun- 
| try-house, where he usually resided ; and a similarity of feeling and judgment 
| "pon matters of politics and government soon rendered his society more and 


| more pleasing and attractive, so that he early becamo an almost daily visitor 
at the house. 


Enthusiast as he was, Emmett was cautious, upon a first acquaintance, of 
| touching upon extreme ineasures ; and be soon perceived that, however liberal 
were the views of Mr. C——, and however extensive the reforms and ameliora- 
tions that he meditated for Ireland, they fell immeasurably short of the revole- 
tionary schemes that filled and agitated his own breast. During all his 
subsequent intercourse, therefore, with Mr. C-———, he continued to observe 
the same caution ; and always taking the initiative from him, when eonvers- 
ing upon themes so deeply interesting to both, he never veatured to exceed 
the limits beyond which clearly saw it was not the intention of Mr, C—— 
to advance. 
A character like Emmett's,—young, ardent, and enthusiastic,—with a mind 
singularly endowed, and richly stored with various information, enlarged and 
improved by travel, could not fail of attracting the notice and fixing the regard 
of such a being as Sarah C-—~, Onhis side he was early won by that union 
of genius, simplicity, aud imagination, which added euch a charm and natwe 
| grace to her rare and numerous accomplishments. Reciprocal esteem and 
| aflection soon bound their hearts in one; but a less cloudy atmosphere and 
more propitious season were necessary to complete the union of thei hands 
Sarah C —— had always been an ardent admirer of the liberal politics of ber 
father ; and she now listeved, not only with alarm, bot with mingled sensa- 
ce of pleasure and admiration, as her lover gradually unfolded to her his 
| 





plans for the separation of the two countries, and the future independence of 
[reland, 

Meantime, he was deeply engaged in organising and farthering the treason- 
able conspiracy, upon the success of which, fame, fortane, and life itself, 
were staked, and which issued in the abortive but wicked and sanguinary out- 
break of 1803. 

To eflect an object so vast as that which he contemplated, Emmett's means 

j} seem to have been miserably deficient. No proper organiaation or discipline 
| hed been effected among hie wretched and hall-armed followers. ‘They appear 
| to have had no leaders or chiefs to guide and direct such a body except him- 
| self, who is said to have comported hunself upon the occasion as a brave and 
humane man. Bat how could a single head, and that not a military one, rale 
| such a rabble in the heart of a large city! He could not show himself every- 
| where. Hisorders for an immediate movement upon the castle and other 
| points of attack bad not been attended to ; and the insurgents having entered 
| Dublin, and finding themselves without leaders of authority, broke their ranks 
| and commenced lavdesing. and, upon the first appearance of a body of mili- 
tary, fled in the uttnost trepidation and dismay, without even the show of re- 
sistance. 

When Emmett saw that the rout and dispersion of his miserable followers 
was complete and irretrievable, he withdrew from Dublin, and concealed him- 
self somewhere in the vicinity of the Priory. He had prepared, in some 
measure, for such a termination to his attempt, and engaged a passage in a 
vessel! bound to America, which was to sail the day but one after his attack 
upon Dablin. All this had been explained to Sarah C ; and, after much 
| persuasion on his part, and hesitation on hers, she consented to be the partner 
| of his fight, should adverse fortune compel him to seek for safety on the other 

side of the Atlantic. 

‘Lhe night succeeding his failure, Emmett found means to obtain an inter- 
view with his beloved. He informed her that all was Jost, and explained to 

‘her his now hepeless and desperate situation ; a price wasset upon his head, 
the oflicers of justice were eventhen upon his track, and it was vain to hope 
to escape their vigilance if he remained many hours longer in the kingdom 
He told her that all was ready for their departure, and urged her " every 
| soothing and persuasive argument he could think of, to sustain her 4 
| courage. He painted, inthe most forcible language, the danger of delay; 
| aad adjured ber, by their mutual affection and vows, and her promise, so lately 
| given, not to forsake him at such a moment. It has been said elsewhere, that 
| hers was a most timid aud nervous temperament, upon which even the “ skyey 
| influences” exerted @ power that no reasoning or mental effort could subdue 
lor control ; how much more, then, must she have felt herself perplexed and 
| shaken by a thousand doubts and fears, when called upon to separate 
| forever from country and from friends, and commit herself—weak, and waver- 
ing, and belpless—to unknown perils, magnified a hundred-fold by her ever- 
| active imagination! It will not be wondered at therefore, thet be found her 
| irresolute, nor that all bis arguments, urged in the most passionate language, 
failed to arouse her sinking spirits. Her constitutional nervousness complete- 
ly mastered her faculties leaving her no power to act with the firmness and de- 
| cision that such a crisis required. She begged—she entreated Emmett to leave 
her, and seek his own safety in fight, when at some future day, perhaps, they 
might find some means of meeting «gain. Thus passed the might, and thus 
many precious hours were wasted in fruitless endeavours to revive and reassure 
cher. Morning dawned, and foond him in the some nplormg attitade, and 
|every topic he could think of to sustam her wavering purpose, and 
upon her to fulfil her promise, and share hisexile. Day was now so far adv an- 
ced that it would be madness for him to stay longer at the house. At length 
he tore himself away ; but still lingered near the spot in the vain hope of find- 
ing 4 last opportunity to see her once more, and again to urge her to be the 
sharer of his fortanes, fondly hoping that a few hours of calm and undisturbed 
reflection would tsanquillise and brace ber serves, end that he might find ber 
ina more firm and happy frame of mind. Alas! unhappy man! at that mo- 
ment his hours were numbered | His place of concealment had been discov- 
ered or betrayed. From thence he was tracked in the direction of Mr. C——'s 
house, and in less than two hours afterhe had parted with Mies C—— he was 
a prisoner in the hands of justice 

As Emmett was taken in the vicinity of Mr. C——'s house, and as it was 
known that be was a frequent guest there, the [rsh government, not without 
some show of reason, conjectured that Mr. C——— was aware of, if not # par- 
tic pater in, the treason Emmett. The prominent part which he took in 
| politics towards the close of the last century, together with his energetic and 
| often successful advocacy Of traitors, or suspected traitors, and decided and 
openly avowed uitra-liberal aud views upon JueEstions of sate and go 
vernment, gave a colow pretext to those suspicions, and accordingly @ 
warrant was issoed to search his house, and examine all papers that should be 
found there ' ; 

Aware that be was still regarded with aversion and disirust, and conecioas 
of hus own mnocence and integrity, Mr. C—— was indignant at this proceed- 
ing of the government, considering it as meant to impugo his loyalty, and de- 
grade and homiliate bimself. As to the result. be felt ov uneasiness or discom- 
posure. He was convinced that it wowld estab! wn bus — poe ret 4 
fee: exoneration from any knowledge or ciyascon in Emmett A 
and he wah 0 kind grin’ eatinfaation, the discomftare of bis 
enemies, and this attempt to injure and insult # political adversary, would 
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redound to their own obloquy and disgrace. As far as he was personally con- 
cerned, not the remotest trace of any tae with “= eee 
discovered ; and so far his anticipstions of triumph over his adversaries 

i Lasts erheon Somers wee foond ta the r’s desk, which showed 





not that an attachment existed between her and Emmett, but also her 
know of his designs, imagination is unable to conceive the mixture of 
rage mortification that boiled within his breast. His was a wrath, deep, 


concentrated, and silent; and so much the more enduring and unmitigable, as 
it found no vent in words. 

Mr. C—— had never been atender father. His conduct towards his cehil- 
dren being often marked by austerity and harshness, that happily distinguished 
him from most other parents. His door was now relentlessly closed against 
his unhappy daughter, who was cast off and abandoned by her natural guardian 
and ctor, without resources of any kind, and, as far as he knew, without 
a friend in the world. Her sad story and forlorn situation, however, no sooner 
became known, than it awoke the sympathy of a family in the south of Ire- 
land, esteemed as well for refinement of taste and elegance of mind, as for 
kindness of heart and unbounded hospitality and benevolence. Mr. P——, 
whose charming residence was situated about two miles below Cork, on the 
banks of its beautiful river, immediately commissioned his daughters to write 
and offer the poor outcast a home at W , where she should find, not only 
kindness and sympathy, but friends that were prepared to love her as a child | 
and sister. This commission was joyfully executed with all the feeling and | 
delicacy of minds, which join to refined and cultivated tastes an innate grace | 
and goodness of heart. Sarah C—— thankfully accepted the generous kind- 
ness of friends, whom Providence had so unexpectedly and so beneficently 
raised up for her in an hour of such extreme need ; and before many weeks had 
ela after she was driven from the roof of her father, she found herself 
sheltered beneath that of the hospitable and generous Mr. P—-, where the 
unobtrusive study of all the family was to make her forget her sorrows, and 
fee| that she hadahome. But though sensibly alive to their kindness, for a 
long time nothing seemed capable of diverting her mind from the contempla- 
tion of those dreadful events which had so recently taken place, nor rouse her 
from that ~ of woe in which they bad steeped her. 

For several months subsequent to her arrival at W——, she scarcely ever 
left her room ; and it was only by the gentlest and kindest attention on the 
part of the Misses P——, that she was at length a little weaned from dwelling 
#0 entirely upon her sorrows, when she occasionally joined the family circle. 
From time to time, however, she would relapse, and shutting herself up, indulge 
for days in a passion of grief, when she would refuse all comfort even from 
her kind and considerate friends. Gradually these fits of utter despondency 
became of less frequent recurrence, and of shorter duration. She began to 
mingle a little in society, and resume in part her usual occupations, and at 
times even to venture upon music. Her story was too public not to be uni- 
versally known; and as her unparalleled misfortunes were viewed as the result 
of attachment and devotion to the man to whom she had plighted her faith, 
not as sharing and abetting his wild schemes and treasonable acts, general 
sympathy and interest were excited in her favour amongst Mr. P——'s friends 
Among the visitors at W-—, was an officer of the Staff Corps, at that time 
quartered in Cork. He was a young man of distinguished acquirements, and 
gentlemanly and agreeable manners, and was always a welcome and favoured 

est. 

The story of Sarah C-—, and the melancholy that generally shaded her ex- 
pressive features, almost at first sight attracted his attention, and the informa- 
tion with which her mind was so richly stored, and the various graces of her 
conversation, soon chained him to her side. Captain S was a passionate 
lover of music, of which he was a tolerable proficient himself; and it is little 
wonderful therefore that the first time he heard the tones of Sarah C ’s un- 
eqvalled voice, his whole soul thrilled with rapture ; and from that moment he 
became her ardent, her most devoted admirer. But the knowledge of her so 

recent Jove for another, and the dreadful, the tragical manner in which that 

love was severed, forbade all idea of speaking to her on such a subject. His 

admiration was therefore confined to the most assiduous but delicate attentions, 

not calculated to awaken alarm or wound a mind, still suffering from the effects 

of so fearful a blow. Meantime her mind was becoming more and more com- 

mg and she began to take some little interest in the every-day concerns of 
fe. 

The admiration of Captain S—— for their interesting friend was not long 
unperceived by the young ladies of W——. In fact, it was evident to all 
eyes but those of its object. At length, observing his reluctance to declare 
himself, and with that delicacy of tact and feeling so natural to the female 
mind, rightly conjecturing the cause from whence it sprang, one of them took 
the opportunity one morning of a stroll through the grounds to sound him on 
the subject ; when, by a union of warm encomium on her friend—warm and 
eloquent as it was sincere—with a little judicious and well-timed flattery of 
himself, (an unction by no means disagreeable to the rougher sex, and which 
ladies know so well how to administer,) she quite established herself in his 
confidence. Finding that she approved and sympathised in his attachment, 
and glad to have gained a friend to whom he could disclose all that his heart 
had been labouring with for months, he at once laid it bare before her, and then 
anxiously sought her advice and assistance to further his suit. Mise P. , who 
saw in Captain S—— a young men of excellent character and principle, united 
to tulents and acquirements etus ordinary kind, willingly undertook to aid him 
with both. 

Knowing the state of Miss C ——’s mind, and how cruelly her feelings had 
been crushed and wounded, she advised him as yet to make no disclosure of 
his sentiments to herself, but to wait until time should have exerted its tran- 
quillizing influence, and calmed and soothed her many sorrows. She pro- 
mised, in the mean time, to be on the watch, and to sieze every favourable 
opportunity of speaking of him as he deserved, and gradually to pave the 
way, so that hereafter she should not feel alarmed or shocked at the avowal 
of his sentiments. 

For some time longer, things remained pretty much in the same state at 
Ww Miss © was evidently becoming tranquil and more herself 
Once more she listened with seeming pleasure to the sound of music—was 
again sometimes found seated at the piano forte, and even warbling some of 
her favourite airs. 

It was about this time that a fancy bal! took place in Cork, given, | do not 
know upon what occasion, but to which all the é/rte of the vicinage were in- 
vited. The P *s were all going to it; and after a week's entreaty, the 
gitis succeeded in prevailing on Miss C to go likewise. Everybody was 
to appear in character; and the one selected for Miss C by herself and 
her friends, was that of a flower-girl. Her dress was white, trimmed and 
ornamented with flowers. Her raven hair fell in natural curls over her alabas- 
ter neck and shoulders. Onher head she wore a broad-leaved, low-crowned 
straw-hat, encircled with a wreath of flowers, peculiar to the peasant girls of 
the canton of Underwald ; and on her arm, to complete her costume, was hung 
a basket of flowers. Her whole appearance, so well adapted to the part she 
was to sustain, was striking, and the naive manner mixed with a little, a very 
little archness, with which she recommended ber flowers, attracted the 
general admiration. 

After making the circuit of the rooms two or three times with the Misses 
P——, she stood in the door-way, that communicated with the card-room. 
When she had stood there some time, after much entreaty, she was prevailed 
wpon by her friends to sing a little balled, which was appropriate tothe cha- 
racter she represented, and in commendation of the beauty of her flowers. In 
an instant a crowd was gathered around the warbler, who continued to sing 
several stanzas, her voice gaining strength and firmness as she proceeded. 
While her auditory, however, were enraptured, and searcely dared to breathe, 
lest they should lose a word or a note, her voice suddenly ceased, stopped by 
some stroke or impulse as swift and powerful as the lightning’s bolt. Her 
arms dropped to her sides—her face assumed the hue of death—her features 
became fixed and inanimate as marble, and her whole figure stark and ngid as 
a statue. Terrified and alarmed beyond measure at a change so awfel and 



































felt unwell—i! anything was the matter. 
and took no notice of what was said, they gently led her to a sofa in the card 

room, when she as suddeuly went into the most violent and distressing hys- 
terics, falling from one fit into another, until the carriage arrived and conveyed 
her to W Something im the song,—a word, a note, an intonation it 
might be, of her own voice had touched a chord, that vibrated to her heart's 
core and froze the current of her blood, which nothing but successive floods of 
tears could release, or again set in motion. Whatever was the cause of it, 
many weeks elapsed before she recovered from the shock, and again became 
e1lm and composed. 

It was long after this occurrence that Captain S hazarded a declaration 
of his love ; and his constancy and patience were further tried for more than a 
year before Sarah C could be brought to listen to his pretensions, and 
finally accept him for her husband. It is needless to say how the delicate as- 
siduity and fervent and disinterested love of « iptain S —, seconded by the 
friendly remonstrances and representations of the Misses P , finally silence 
ed, if they did not entirely overcome, her scruples ar Lobiections. ‘They were 
married in the pretty little church of Gianmuire, and when il saw her on board 
the transport in August, 1806, she had been a wile six months 

After a long and disagreeable voyage, she reached Sicily in safety, where 
she remained three years with her hosband At the end of that time, he was 
ordered to England ; and they embarked on their return, in the autumn of 
1809 Phe homewerd passage was rough and tedio s; and in crossing the 
bay they encountered a heavy gale, in the midst of which, Mrs. S —— was 




















| rephed in the affirmative. 
unexpected, her friends took each a hand and begged and implored her if she | peculiar benignity, * you are captain. 
Finding that she made no answer, | 














confined of her only child, no medical on board. ‘Though the in 
seabed tha Weed WRG Oe shores of England ;—but her frame, which 








had been wasted and shattered, more perhaps by mental than bodily suffering, 
was too feeble to resist such a trial as the last ; and in two months after she 
landed, her spirit was released, and returned to God who gave it. Before her 


death she expressed a desire that her remains should be laid beside those of 
her sister Gertrude, which had been interred in the garden of the Priory, Mr. 


C—— her father’s country residence ; and her wisues were most religiously 
fulfilled. 


FREDERIC THE GREAT, HIS COURT AND TIMES. 
(Second Notice.! 

From the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War, Frederick passed the rest 

of bis life (with a brief exception scarcely worta noticing,) at peace with his 





| fellow kings; and this, it should appear, was effected by a political adroitness 


scarcely less admirable than his strategic skill. ‘The interval was filled by a 
continuous effort to revive the prosperity of his exhausted country, to consoli- 
date and improve its institutions, and to put the army and the finances in a 
condition, which would enable his successors to maintain the station he had 
acquired for them in the hierarchy of sovereigns. It is by exertions like these, 
that nations best are served, and that the capacities of kings are the most se- 
verely tried: they form the truly valuable materials of history, if indeed, they 
do not contain all that is worth remembering of those whom nations have flat- 
tered with the epithet of * great.” Unfortunately, it is with this portion of 
the “ Life and Times of Frederic” that we have the least reason to be satis. 
fied. The admirers of the man in general have been more eager to celebrate 
his bon mots and his eccentricities, than to record his administrative charac- 
teristics ; and itis not from au English compiler that we can look for details, 
which are probably still buried in the archives of the Prussian government : 
we shall, therefore, abstain from any attempt to enter methodically into the 
consideration. In estimating the character of Frederick as an administrator, 
we are not to judge by the sentiments expressed by him as a poet or a philoso- 
pher. Whether he was content to act on the maxim that theory is one thing 
and practice another, or that he was conscious of restraints from the prejudices 
of the people, or whether, lastly, he felt that, let philosophy dictate what it 
may, * his business was that of aking,’’ it seems certain that his conduct did 
not always coincide with his expressed sentiments as an author and a corres- 
pondent. Those, indeed, in the exercise of arbitrary power become almost of 
necessity capricious; and Frederick was pre-eminently apt to act upon sud- 
den impulses, when not on his guard. One instance of inconsistency suffi- 
ciently striking is, that he was a stickler for taking his military officers from 
the ranks—not of the army as Napoleon did, but as far as possible from those 
of feudal superiority. Asa poet, he could afford to say that “talent and vir- 
tue have no need of ancestors ;"’ and that “ notwithstanding the pride of rank, 
all are born equals and of the same blood.” So, also, in an essay on educa- 
tion, he observes, ‘in the departments of justice, finance, diplomacy, and the 
army, high birth is indeed honoured ; but it would be ruin to the state, if birth 
were preferred to merit.” Yet, when, after the peace of Hubertsberg, the 
king remodelled his military forces, he 

—‘' admitted none but officers of noble birth into the line. He says himself, 
—‘ Nothing but the deficiency of nobles, and the number of vacancies in the 
regiments, rendered it necessary to have recourse during the war to la roture 
—to commoners ; but, in order to obtain that degree of perfection in the army 
which is so important for the welfare of the state, after the peace, all who be- 
longed to the commonalty were removed from the corps of officers to garrison 
regiments ; and, as the country itself could not furnish so many nobles as 
were required for the army, foreigners from Saxony, Mecklenburg, and the 
empire, among whom were some good officers, were admitted into the service 
The supplement to the infantry regulations, issued in 1779, inculcates the same 
principle—* Should there be nobles from foreign countries who manifest intel- 
ligence, ambition, and a real zeal for the profession, they nay be proposed to 
his majesty for officers, and the commanders must endeavour to engage such 
for their regiments.’ ”’ 

We find, indeed, the prejudice of caste so strong in him, as to influence even 
his very thoughts :— 

***T know not how it is,’ said the king one day at table, ‘that commoners 
are not good for much as officers, even though [ ennoble them.’—' Begging 
your majesty's pardon,’ replied one of the company, ‘we have in the army 
the brave colonel R., who could prove the very reverse.’ The king appeared 
to bethink himself, repeated the colonel’s name several times, and at length 
said: * But I’iltell you what ; I know better than you; colonel R. is of an 
old noble family.’ This was not the case; but here we see with what gertina- 
city the king would defend a position which he had once taken up.” 

To this line of conduct, Frederick might be disposed by the unconscious in- 
fluence of the atmosphere in which he had been bred; but there can be but 
little doubt that, to a certain extent, he must have been governed by the ne- 
cessities of the case : for, in his times, not only were armies composed of the 
very scum and refuse of the population, and recruited from the offscourings of 
other nations, but the middle classes, tradesmen, farmers and artificers, had 
been trained by long use to consider themselves rather as the sheep destined 
to enrich their superiors, than as the dogs who should guard their properties. 
He who had been born and bred a serf, had little chance of possessing the 
elements of self-esteem, necessary to make a valiant and an ambitious of- 
ficer. 

This is a consideration that should predominate in our estimate of Frede- 
rick in every department of his administration. When we witness the difh- 
culties with which, under the most favourable circumstances, the smaliest por- 
tions of common sense can be insinuated into the practical government of af- 
fairs, we have little right to accuse the philosophical king, for not always 
ruling his country upon encyclopedic principles. It is by the results, and no: 
by details, that we must decide on his merits as a domestic legislator. Thus 
with respect tothe barbarous punishments employed in the discipline of the 
army, Frederick received the system as an heritage from his predecessors ; 
while the composi'ion of his forces, and the circumstances of the first part of 
his reign, were little adapted to sudden and comprehensive reforms. The 
composition of his army, as far as the mere soldier was concerned, was unfa- 
vourable to a liberal system of discipline. But in the king’s conduct to his 
officers he mingled necessary severity, with extraordinary Jenity, where punish- 





might have pointed another way. 
As an instance of the king’s debonnaire manner, we may add an anec- 
dote. On one occasion when the king had erroncously been displeased with 
an officer in the field, and he was about to strike him with bis cane, the officer es- 
caped at full gallop, the king pursuing him for some time in vain. The of 
ficer requested his dismission from his commander, * the gallant General W.,” 
who entreated a short delay. In the mean time, 
—*the king had that day a large company to dinner. The conversation turned 
onthe manceuvre. Frederick ascribed the success of the second experiment 
to the admirable direction which the general's regiment had given to the whole, 
and bestowed the highest praise both upon it and its commander. The gene- 
| ral was of course highly gratified, but observed, with his usual fearlessness, 
* That capital manceuvre deprives my regiment of its best officer.’-—* How so !” 
| asked the king eagerly. 
| private hussar to officer on the field of battle, after the affair of Burkersdorf, 
| solicits his dismission.' The general paused. Frederick was silent®for some 
moments. He then asked—‘Is the lieutenant really such an excellent of- 
ticer '’—* I know not one who surpasses him.’—* Why does he desire his dis- 
| mission!’ The general explained the cause in the most unreserved manner 
| The king said no more, and a new subject of conversation was presently start- 
}ed. The troops were to manceuvre again on the following morning. ‘The re- 
giments were drawn up, and M. was in front of his division, when the king 
| approached. ‘Is not your name M.?’ inquired Frederick. The lieutenant 
‘Hark you, my son,’ resumed the king, with his 
I would have told you so yesterday, 
but could not overtake you. You ride like the very devil.’ With these words 
he passed on, and M. relinquished all thoughts of applying for his dismis- 
sion.” 
Notwithstanding, then, the severities practised on the troops, the canings, 
the ronning the gauntlet, and the remorseless tyranny of the officers, the king 
| contrived to render himself, like the petit capora! of the French soldiers, the 
favourite of his armies, with whom he was known by the similar sobriquet of 
| “‘old Fritz ;"’ and that he really did not of choice sanction a brutal code is 
clear, from the amendments introduced towards the end of his reign. We 
quote with pleasure, from a cireul«r of General Mollendorfs, sentiments on the 
subject well worthy the consideration of our own legislators :— 

** Por two years past,” he says, ‘that is, ever stoce | have been governor 
of this capital, it has been one of my first cares, for the honour of homanity, 
to put an end to the tyrannical and barbarous conduct of the officers to the 
privates ; and I confess with pleasure that in six regiments of tuis garrison | 
have perceived evident fruits from my efforts. In one regiment only, which 
| will not now name, the old practice, founded on erroneous notions, of keep 
ing the common svldter to his duty by barbarous flogging, caning, and abusive 
language, is still the fashion’ But [ warn the commander who has hitherio 
pursued this practice to desist from it, and to lead the private soldier more by 
ambition than tyranny to that discipline and military dexterity which his ma 
jesty requires The king has no scoundrels, blackguards, dogs, and clodpoles 
n bis service, but honest so 





diers, so we are too, only that chance has given 





us higher characters. For among the common soldiers many are as good, and 


ment might safely be dispensed with; and this even when natural justice | 
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* Lieutenant M., whom your majesty promoted from | 











Of the king's financial measures we, of the present d i 
to speak with harshness. In Frederick's times, the oaks ee ene 
become c 


aces, were scarcely known ever as theories : ; 
had, the necessities of a war, on which every thin te at = eg wal 
opportunity for respecting principles. To meet the current expenses every 
expedient was deemed good, even to that coarsest of frauds, the debasement 
of the currency. Of this state of things, we have the following pictare :— 

“ To such a degree was the value of the current coin at last reduced, that a 
dncat was worth nine dollars. Instead of their salaries, all the civil servants 
of the state received tickets payable after the peace. The hardships inflicted 
upon a very numerous class of the public servants by this measure may be 
conceived, when it is known that these tickets were not taken in the ordina 
course of trade, and that at last, when discounted by the brokers, they eae 
liable to a loss of four-fifths. Such as were able, through the assistance of 
friends or their own resources, to hold these tickets till ee peace, were paid 
the amount in the base current coin ; so that even in this case they must kn 
sustained a loss of about two-thirds. In the struggle for life and death, Fre- 
derick's attention was absorbed by one grand object—how to raise the twenty- 
five million dollars requisite for the ensuing campaign. To this sum his own 
dominions, or at least those provinces which were not in the hands of his ene- 
mies, contributed upou an average but four million ; seven were squeezed ont 
of Saxony ; the English subsidy was converted into eight million; and the 
exclusive privilege of coining, granted to the Jewish firm of Gumpertz, Isaak, 
and Itzig produced seven millon more ” 

That Frederick was not insensible to the evil, is clear from his conduct on 
the conclusion of the peace, when he hastened to restore the metallic curren- 
cy, calling the war standard “a violent and melancholy expedient.” Of this 
his opinion, the author records an illustration sufficiently characteristic :— F 

_“* Daring the circulation of the base money, a great quantity of which con- 
sisted of pieces of six pfennings, the soldiers, the workmen, part of the sala- 
ries of the civil and military officers, were paid in this money, but it was not 
received at the royal treasury. One day, as Frederick was passing the door 
of abaker, he saw him disputing with a countryman. He inquired the reason, 
and was told that the baker insisted on paying the man for his corn in six- 
pfenning pieces, which the countryman refused totake. Frederick stepped up 
tothe man. ‘ Why will you not take the money !’ he asked. The peasant, 
looking hard at the king, peevishly replied : * Wouldst thou take it thyself *” 
The king said no more, but passed on.” 

With respect to the king’s efforts to restore the exhausted country, the state- 
ments must be received with great reserve. Our uninquiring author, repeating 
what he has read, observes— 

‘The munificent donations in money, corn, and cattle, which he bestowed 
on the enfortunate, saved many of his subjects from the brink of despair. The 
fields were again cultivated ; towns and villages sprang up out of their ashes ; 
a fresh impulse was given to manufactures; regularity and confidence retura- 
ed to trade ; and the arts of peace brought back by degrees integrity, order, 
and morality. The old revenue was found inadequate to the many heavy de- 
mands madeupon it. These were increased by unforeseen calamities: many 
towns were ravaged by destructive fires, and all of them in their distress looked 
up to the king for pecuniary aid. Frederick felt the necessity for increasing 
the revenue of the state by two million dollars, that he might be enabled to 
assist his country to recover itself, to maintain a respectable military force, 
and to collect fands to meet any emergency. His ministers were of opinion 
that the imposts ought to be diminished, not augmented. 

In these days, we need hardly say, that the ministers, and not the king, were 
right, or remind our readers, that whatever was thus ‘ munificently” bestowed 

upon certain sufferers, must have been extorted from the rest of his subjects, 
who all stood in need of relief, ratherthan additional exactions. The merit 
of the king was great, in devoting what sums he could spare, not to his own 
private gratification, or to a useless extravagance of representation and show ; 
but we find him also evlogized for building the new palace of Sans Souci, at 
an expense of three million of dollars, under the fallacious plea of finding em- 
ployment and circulating capital. Another most extraordinary error into which 
the king was betrayed, was the sudden cashiering of his whole body of finan- 
cial officials, and inviting an army of hungry Frenchmen to undertake that 
branch of the government. This, we are told, was done by the advice of Hel- 
vetius ; and itis somewhat strange, that the florid fortunes of the Farmer 
General! himself did not open the King's eyes as to the economy of French 
finance. It would have been hard indeed for the individual corruption of his 
German servants to have equalled the wholesale extravagance of the system 
he was induced to imitate ; and he accordingly found cause to lament a step, 
which he subsequently retraced, by dismissing the foreigners, and again remo- 
delling the system. 

But whatever may have been the mistakes incidental to a time of ignorance, 
the energy of Frederick, and his perseverance, did act as a stimulus on his peo- 
ple; and if we view the result as we ought, that is, as a proof of the recu- 
perative energies of an industrious population, few events in history are more 
instructive than the rapidity with which Prussia, under his government, recover- 
ed from the stunning blows it had received. It seems likely, that among other 
consequences of his zeal and prudence, the influx of capital from other coun- 
tries should be reckoned. We do not otherwise see how, in a time of such 
general poverty, much good could have arisen from the following measure, 
which was known to have succeeded to a great extent :— 

“In Silesia, as in the other provinces of Prussia, the nobility, 21 this time 
the only landed proprietors, had been so drained by the ravages of the war, 
that they were reduced to extreme distress for want of money. Unable to pay 
the interest of the sums borrowed, they had Jost their credit, and their proper- 
ty was seized. The more estates there were for sale, the lower was the price 
offered forthem. This state of things suggested the idea of an institution, 
the salutary effects of which surpassed the most sanguine expectations. Un- 
der the designation of Provincial Credit System, all the proprietors of estates 
in Silesia associated for the maintenance of their joint credit; and a bank was 
established at Breslau, which took up money for the purpose of advancing it 
upon the security of immovable property to the amount of from 100 to 1000 
dollars, which pass, like our bank-notes, as ready money. On these bills 1s 
expressed the name of the estate for which they are given ; the holders have 
the preference before all other creditors, and receive 5 per cent. interest half- 
yearly, not from the owner of the morigaged property, but from the provincial 
association, which is their debtor.” 

The King’s attention to the administration of justice was more thoroughly 

praiseworthy than his administration of the finances. Like Catherine of Rus- 
sia, he was desirous of mitigating the severities of the criminal code ; and he 
anticipated some of those reforms, for which Romilly and his coadjutors, years 
afterwards, so long struggled in vain in England Jt is worthy of remark, 
however, that Frederick, on coming to the throve, found himself supreme over 
the whole administration of justice, and that he maintained, unimpaired, a 
prerogative, that annihilated the independence of his judicial functionaries. He 
not only revised their sentences, increasing, as well as mitigating, their severity 
but even punished the judge himself for what he considered either his corrup- 
tion or ignorance, when he thought the interests uf justice required such an 
act of rigour. This was memorably instanced in the case of Arnold, the 
miller : 
—* a case which excited the strongest sensation, not only in Prossia, but 
thro»ghout the whole civilized world, in which the king, taking a common- 
sense view of the matter, unbiassed by the quirks and quibbles of lawyers, 
and exercising the authority of chief-justiciary of his kingdom, not only re- 
versed the sentence of the judges, but punished them severely for what he con- 
sidered as a most iniquitous decision. Frederick’s interference in behalf of 
the poor miller, though it extorted the admiration of his contemporaries in fo- 
reign countries, has since been very generally censured by the lawyers of Prus- 
sia as an arbitrary stretch of power; but, a few years since, M. Sietze under- 
took to vindicate the honour of the great king in reference to this matter, and 
has proved that no [unlawful] encroachment on the administration of justice 
was committed, neither could it have been intended ai é 

It is perfectly true that, in this instance, the King had a legal right to act as 
he did ; nor is it less so, that he was substantially correct in his decision, giving 
relief from a gross, if not a corrupt, blander of the judges. But it is not the 
less true, that there was a good deal of Cadi justice in the King’s high-handed 
intervention, and that such powers cannot be intrusted with safety to a monarch. 
Independence is the first element of judicial purity. The following ié less 

questionable — : ‘ 

“If Frederick wished capital punishment to be inflicted without unnecessary 
torture, he was equally solicitous that its effects should not be weakened. He 
could not overlook che mischief likely to result from the offic ous zeal of certain 
clergymen for the conver-ionof crne nals under sentence of deato ; from the 
self-complacent commen trons 0! the process by which men who all their 
lives had been ster ped so soul, in erie, were suddenly transformed, 
nn wen blenn vier the operation of divine grace, into patterns of 
prety and heirs of assured saivaiton | and from the practice of accompanying 


d abro vl 


malefactors, as it were i triainy val procession to the place of execution The 
vanefal effects of such exhibtrons oa the magimation of unenlightened per- 
sons must be seli-cvwent Te king, therefore, ordered that crim: !s should 
he conducted to execution unattended by clergyinen and without the sin zing of 
Wwinhs Dre wisdum of his innovation, wh ch at firstincurred severe cens re, 
snd was ascribed to the irreligious spirit of the king, wasin the sequel uni- 


versally acknowledged and unitaied by reflecting legis\ators.” 
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The following, too, merits quotation :— , ‘ 

“ Philippi [president of the Police] made a report to the king, in which he 
showed a in order to attain the same results ¢s M. de Sartine [obtained in 
France,} it would be necessary to organize a secret police and a system of 
espionage, and he proposed the means of accomplishing these objects, 10 case 
the king should be pleased to resort to them. Frederick answered him in 
these memorable words :—* Anxious as I am for the maintenance of the public 
security, the discovery of every crime committed, and the prevention of every 
one contemplated, still 1 consider the means by which alone these objects can 
be attained as far more mischievous than all the evils which they would be 
ratended to remedy. ! will not disturb the quiet and the confidence of my 
good subjects, nor suffer the morals of my people to be corrup: ed.’” 

We cannot follow the author through a chapter intended to whitewash Fre- 
derick’s character for irreligion. As respects the man we arrogate not to our- 
selves the right to sit in jadgment on the opinions of others ; but as a king, 
we may remark that Frederick is shown by our author to have had a due sense 
of the importance of religion ; though he certainly kept the intolerance of the 
clergy and their pretensions in a strong check. His protection of the Jesuits, 
when under the ban of all Europe,—whether whim or reason of state dictated 
the measure,—was a singular event. On the whole, be seems to have kept the 
man and the sovereign perfectly distinct in this department of his government 
We must indulge ourselves, however, in quoting an instance of the Frede- 
resque mode of dealing with clerical abuses :— 

“Nothing excited in the king greater indignation than wigiow frauds. On 
one of his journeys in Silesia, he was informed, before he reached Breslau, that 
the Capuchins were selling aguus deis at six kreutzers each to the credulous 
country-people, as a specific against a disease then prevailing among the cattle 
im that province. They were directed to mix them up with the fodder of the 
beasts, which would be sure to recover. Indignant at this imposition, the 
king sent, on the very same evening that he arrived at Breslau, for the three 
superiors of the Capuchin convent there, and received them with one of his 
must withering looks, and the following apostrophe: ‘Ah, you Shakers, how 
dare you presume to sell tothe country-people for a trifle that which in your 
religion is accounted the most venerable and the most sacred? Nay, more— 
you sell it to beeaten by cattle! Along with this impiety you have the effron- 
tery to assure the bigotted peasants that this representation of your God is an 
infallible remedy for the distemper among the cattle. Shakers you, aro ye not 
afraid that all the world will set you down for the miserable hypocrites ye real- 
ly are? But what do you dowiththe money, you who want for nothing, but 
are abundantly supplied with alms for your support by your credulous people ! 
buy ribbons, perhaps, for your concubines !’ Here one of the Capuchins would 
have spoken, probably to rebut the charge, but Frederick, with flashing eyes, 
cried, ‘Silence! If itis not you, it is your religious, or rather the irrel gious 
and impious monks under your authority. They doit, know. If you know 
it, you are guilty: if you know it not, you are equally so. I ought to put a 
stop to the public scandal by punishing you, but this time I wil ak 
Bat, beware ! Depend upon it you shall be narrowly watched ; aud woe betide 
you if anything of the kind should happen again! I would have all your 
beards shaved off. Now march!’ Trembling beneath the lightnings of the 
king’s eye and the thunder of his harangue, the Capuchins retired, and they 
were prudent enough not to repeat the offence.” 

One of the tests of the King’s real greatness was his indifference to the wri- 
tings and gossippings of little politicians, which weigh so heavily on the sus- 
ceptibili‘ies of ordinary governments : 

** The king’s toleration, his efforts in behalf of liberty of conscience and of 
opinion, his solicitude for the diffusion of knowledge among his subjects, were 
not consequences of any personal indifference to matters of religion ; but these 
objects were pursued by him as means for enlightening and humanizing his 
people. This is proved by the almost unlimited liberty of the press enjoyed in 
his dominions, to the essential benefit of science, as well as of the book-trade. 
So great was the freedom not orly of the press but also of conversation in 
Prussia, that it astonished foreigners, impressed with the arbitrary nature of 
the form of government. ‘Nothing more surprised me,’ observes the well- 
known English traveller, Dr. Moore, ‘when I first came to Berlin, than the 
freedom with which people spoke of the measures of the government and of 
the conduct of the king. Ihave heard political topics, and others which | 
should have thought still more ticklish, discussed here with as little ceremony 
as in a London coffee-house. The same freedom appears in the booksellers’ 
shops, where literary productions of all kinds are sold openly. The pamphlet 


lately published on the division of Poland, wherein the king is very roughly | 


treated, is to be had without difficulty, as well as other performances, which 
attack some of the most conspicuous characters with all the bitterness of sa- 
tire.”’ 

The efforts at present made to promote national education by the Prussian 
government, which excites such universal admiration, are not a novelty in that 
state. The subject engaged much of Frederick's attention, 


Ina letter té 
D’Alembert, he thus speaks :-— 


‘«* The more one advances in age, the more one is convinced of the harm 
lone to society by the neglected education of youth. I strive in every way to 
prevent this mischief, and am reforming the universities, the gymnasiums, and 
even the provincial schools. But it takes thir y years before one sees the fruit ; 
[ shall not reap it ; but I shall rejoice in having procured my country this be- 
nefit ‘ which it is still without."—*‘ The education of youth,’ says Frederick, in 
another place, must be considered as ove of the principal objects of a govern- 
ment ; it has an influence upon everything ;’ and to this object he dedicated his 
admirable Essay on Education.” 

Frederick's propensity to joking is too notorious to dwell upon. Sometimes 
it provoked retorts, which he bore with more or less of philosophy, according 
to the humour of the moment :-— “ 

** When his sister, the duchess of Brunswick, was at Berlin, Frederick one 
lay made a present to Count Schwerin, his grand equerry, of a snuff-box, on 
the lid of which was painted an ass. No sooner had the count quitted the 
king than he sent his valet to Berlin with the box, and directiuns to get the ass 
taken off, and the king's portrait put in its place. Next day, at dinner, the 
count affected to leave his box carelessly on the table, and the king, who wished 
to amuse the duchess at the expense of the grand equerry, spoke of the box 
which he had given to him. The daciess asked to see it. The box was 
handed to her; she opened it, and exclaimed :—* Bless me, what a likeness! 
the resemblance is perfect! Upon my word, brother, this is one of the best 
portraits of you I have everscen.’ The king was quite disconcerted, aud 
thought that the joke was carried too far. The duchess handed the box to ber 
next neighbour, and it was passed from one to another round the table, every 
one joining in admiration of the resemblance. The king knew not what to 
think of the matter, till the box, coming at length under his inspection he dis- 
covered the trick, and joined in the laugh.” 

Still better is the following :— 


** The king never (ever !] was known to have a particular dislike to double 
or compound names. An old nobleman once solicited permission, in compliance 
with the will of a lady who had left him a large fortune, to add her name to 
hisown. ‘The man has a name already,’ replied Frederick ; ‘ what does he 
want with two!’ General Zaremba had a loog Pclish name. The king bad 
heard of it, and one day said to him :—* What is your propername, Zaremba 
The general repeated it at full length.—* Why,’ exclaimed Frederick, the ‘ de- 
vil himself has not got such a name !"—** No, your majesty,’ replied Zaremba 
drily, * but then he does not belong to my family.’” 

In another instance he received the “ retort valiant” by deputy :— 

‘Tn the early part of his acquaintance with Frederick, when Quintus Icilius 
still went by the title of aulic cuuncillor (Hofrath,) he was taking a ride one 
day with the king, when they chanced to meet a clergyman mounted on a fine 
spirited horse, which he sat uncommonly well. ‘ Only see, Quintus,’ said Fre- 
derick, ‘ how consequential! yon parson looks on his bit of blood. Go to him and 
humble his pride a little.’ Quintus did not need bidding twice. He rode up 
tothe clergyman. ‘How is it, sir,’ said he, ‘that you are riding such a fine 
horse, while your lord and master was content with an humble ass 1’—‘ So 
should I be too,’ rejoined the witty son of the church, ‘ only his majesty has 
since made all the asses aulic councillors, so that now there is not one to be 
got. 

But it is time for us to stop. Twocircumstances in Frederick's life we must 
thus pass untouched—his share in the plunder of Poland, and his quarrels with 


Voltaire. Our author attempts to justify the former, as an act of political | 


necessity, and it probably was so ; but all subsequent history protests against 
the precedent thus set, as pregnant with insecurity to states, and with misery 
to people. The treaty of Vienna, at the restoration, which pareelled Europe 
like a plum ceke, may be traced, through an undoubted pedigree, to this abomi- 
nable outrage of the strong against the weak. 

In reference to the second subject we shall merely state, that the author has 
taken a very one-sided view of Frederick's“ lover's quarrels” with Voltaire. 
To us it has ever seemed, thateach of these personages acted after his kind ; 
and that the one fault committed by them in common, was the overlooking 
‘the genus rrritabile,” as incidental to kings as it is to poets, and the corse- 


juent supposition that either could long maintain uninterrupted aclose intimacy 
with the other. 





SPANISH FLIRTATION, 
From the “ Reminiscences of a Light Dragoon.” 
To the right of the prison-door was a street, which communicated with one 
of the great squares of the city, [Madrid}, though by what name called, or by 
what class of persons inhabited, 1 never had an opportunity to ascertain. The 












street in question was entered through an archway, over which was a suite of 
apartments, and close beside it a fight of stone steps, where, during the three 
_ weeks that I remained in Madrid. | was accustomed to spend no inconsiderable 
Portion of my time. A corporal of the 13th Light Dragoons, being, like my 
| Self, @ prisoner, contracted for me a great liking, and lent me 2 book, which 
read with great avidity, be! 
thentic. The book was neither more nor less than Gil Blas; and it took the 
faster hold of my imagination, because | made acquaintance with it, for the 
first time, on the spot where many of the hero's adventures are laid. With 
i Gil Blas in my hand, then, I was in the daily practice of repairing to the flight 
of stone steps, where I used to sit down, and in following the fortunes of an 
| bMaginary person, cease for some hours to speculate on what might be my own. 
My perseverance in this custom at length attracted the notice of the people 
who dwelt in the apertments above the archway, and more than once | could 
distinguish the drapery of a female, who seemed to watch me from the case- 
ment above. Gentle reader, have some mercy upon a youth, whose head was 


forgot to take into account the absolute unfitness of his own bearing to enact, 
at that moment, the part of a cavalier. 
and “4 


ture, 


I confess then, that rags, and filth, 
ualor notwithstanding, I took it into my wise head that some fair crea- 
welling in that elevated chamber, had fallen desperately in love with me. 
How I hugged the blessed vision to my soul! How brilliant were the pictures 
whieh I drew of her youth, her beauty, her extreme gentleness, her lofty spiri, 
and, dearest and sweetest of all, her absolute devotion to me! Gil Blas! 
Gil Blas was a common-place character compared with me. I was on the 
brink of adventures which would throw all his into the shade. Accordingly, 
day after day I repaired to my wonted station, with a heart so fall of its own 
imaginings that if ever I was myself in love at all, which is very doubtful, | 
was in love then with a being which my own imaginat on had created 

Not a syllable did [ breathe of my own happy state to any of my comrades 
Even the corporal of the 13th remained in ignorance of the resulis to which 
his book had largely contributed ; indeed, my plan was to become master of 
my fair prize in the first instance, and then to establish a claim on the gratitude 
of my countrymen, by making them all, in some sort, partakers in my good 
fortune. Far away upon the wings of the wind my fancy carried ine, till | be- 
came a Spanish grandee at the last, and the prison-house was emptied of its 
inhabitants. Well, then, day by day I repaired to my station, and each time I 
saw, flickering behind the opened casement, the same feminine robe which had 
originally set my heart ina flame. At length a hand and arm, covered by a 
long black glove, were thrust out. They made a sign to me—to me! beyond 
all question ; and when | returned it, by rising and bowing my head, the hand 
was instantly withdrawn. ‘She is coming,” said I to myself; ‘ be still, silly 
heart—prithee, beat not so. She is coming, and I shall require all my ener- 
gies to carry me well through the interview.” She was coming, sure enough ; 
for scarcely had I resumed my seat when a door opened close behind me, and 
I heard a shrill cracked voice exclaim, “ Signor Inglese.” | turned round in- 
stantly—but conceive my horror. There stood at the door-way a little old wo- 
man, as ugly as it is possible for woman to be, who held in her hand a bundle 
of cigars, and offered them, with a few copper coins, for my acceptance. Down, 
down, in an instant, fell the fairy fabric which for livelong days I had been 
building. It was no enamoured senorita that had so often watched me. I had 
excited no tender passion in any bosom, young or old; but was a mere object 
of charity to one of the most odious-looking hags that ever wore soiled cap 
over unkempt locks. I declare that [ was so completely taken aback by the 
revelation that I could not so much as obey the old woman's signal, far less 
thank her. However, grandmamma was a good old lady, and would not be re- 
fused. She kept becking and becking, till at last | moved towards her, when, 
thrusting the cigars and coppers simultaneously into my fist, she muttered 
something, to which I could make no reply, and most unceremoniously shut the 
door in my face. 

It would be idle in me to attempt a delineation of the feelings which now 
swayed me. First, there was asense of keen mortification, then of the ridicu- 
lous, equally keen ; and, last of all, a consciousness that I had behaved ex- 
tremely ill to my aged benefactress—who, albeit she did not bring what | ex- 
pected, brought the best which she, doubtless, had to offer. I reproached my- 
self severely because I had omitted to thank her ; and passing from that to a 
review of my own situation, I determined not again to put myself in the way 
| of being mistaken for one who sat to receive als. 
| deal of all yet remained to go through. 





But the most severe or- 
Somehow or another | could not keep 
| my own counsel, and, telling the whole story to my troop-comrade, I got heartily 
| laoghed at for my pains. To do him justice, however, Jack was very merciful 
| in his mirth; he contented himself with advising me to return the book, the 
| study of which had proved too great a trial for my w'ts, and sharing the cigars 
with me, we smoked them out, often pausing to laugh again at the ludicrous 
| issue of my most romantic day-dream. 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 


-_—_————__ — 


Christopher North on Owls.—The eagles, kites, and hawks, hant by day. 
The owl is the Nimrod of the night. ‘To do nim justice, he has a truly ghost- 
like bead and shoulders of his own. What horror to the ‘ smal) birds rejoic- 


ing in Spring's leafy bower,"’—fast locked, we were going to say, in each other's | 


arins, but sitting side by side in the same cosey nuptial nest,—to be startled out 
of their love-dreams by the great lamp-eyed beaked-faced of a horrible mon- 

ster with horns ; picked out of feathered bed, and wafted off in one bunch 
within talons, to pacify a set of hissing and snappish and shapeless powder-puffs 
in the loop-hole of a barn. In a house where a cat is kept, mice are much to 
be pitied. ‘They are so infatuated with the smell of a respectable larder, that 
to leave the premises they confess is impossible. Yet every hour, nay, every 
minute of their lives, must they be in the fear of being leaped out upon by four 
velvet paws, and devoured with kisses from a whiskered mouth, and a throat 
full of that incomprehensible music—a purr. Life, on such terms, seems to us 
| anything but desirable. But the truth is, that mice in the fields are not a whit 
| better off. Owls are cats with wings. Skimming along the grass-tops, they 
| stop in a momentary hover, let drop a talon, and away with Mus, his wife, and 
small family of blind children! It is the white, or yellow, or barn, or church, 
or screech owl, or gilly howlet that behaves in this way ; and he makes no bones 
of a mouse, uniformly swallowing him alive. Our friend, we suspect, though 
| no drunkard, is somewhat of a glutton. In one thing we agree with him, that 
| there is no sort of harm in a heavy supper. There, however, we are guilty of 

some confusion of ideas; for what to us, who rise in the morning, seems a 
| supper, is to him who gets up at evening twilight, a breakfast. We therefore 

agree with him in thinking that there is no sort of harm in a heavy breakfast 
After having passed a pleasant night in eating and flirting, he goes to bed be- 
times, about four o'clock in the morning; and, as Bewick observes, makes a 
blowing, hissing noise, resembling the snoring of a man. Indeed, nothing can 
be more diverting to a person annoyed by blue devils, than te look at a white 
owl and his wife asleep. With their heads gently inclined to each other, there 
they keep snoring away like any Christian couple. Should the one make 
pause, the other that instant awakes; and fearing something may be wrong 
with his spouse, opens a pair of glimmering winking eyes, and inspects the ad- 
jacent physiognomy with the scrutinizing stare of a village apothecary. If all 
be right the concer: is resurned, the snore sometimes degenerating into a snort 
or snivel, and the snivel into a blowing hiss.—Christopher North's Recreations. 











Reasons for Learning to Sing.—The celebrated Wm. Byrd, the author of 
Non nohis Domine, gave the following very forcible reasons for learning to sing, 
in a scarce work published in 1598, entitled, “ Psaims, Sonnets, and Songe of 
Sadness and Piete :—Furst. It is a knowledge easilie taught and quickly learn- 
ed when there is a good master and an apt scholar —Secondly. be exercise 
of singing is delightful to nature, and good to preserve the health of man.— 
Thirdly. It doth strengthen all parts of the heart, and doth open the pipes. — 
Foarthly. It is a singular good remedie for a stuttering a.d stammering in the 
speech.—Fifthly. It is the best means to preserve a perfect pronunciation and 
| to make a good orator.—Sixthly it is the only way to know when Nature 
| hath bestowed a good voice ; which gift is so rare that there is not one among 
| a thousand that hath it; and in many that excellent gift is lost because they 
| want an art to express nature.—Seventhly. ‘There is not any music of instru- 
| ments whatsoever comparable to that which is made of men's voices, when the 
voices are good, and the same well sorted and ordered.—Eighhly. The better 
the voice is, the meeter it is to honour and serve God therewith ; and the voice 
| of man is chiefly to be employed to that end. — Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum. 
—Musical Times. 

EPITAPH ON A SATLOR IN LY DNEY HCRCHYARD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Though Boreas’ blast and Neptune's waves 
Has tost me to and fro, 
Iv spite of both, by God's decree, 
I anchor here below. 
Though I do now at anchor ride 
With many of our fleet, 
Yet once egain I most set sail, 
Our Admiral, Chriet, to meet. 
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likewive is the probability of its witimate success. Many there are who are 
opposed to it on every ground whether moral or prudential ; but although they 
may most honestly be so, we confess we do not see the grounds of their oppo- 


| tien. Of all the island tribes who people the vast Pacific, there is not one to 
ieving all the while that in all its details it was aa- | be compared with those of New Zealand, in vi 


; gour and symmetry of form, in 
clearness of intellect, in bravery of soul,or in the concomitant of all these,{reedom 


and independence ef spirit. Surely such a people, few though they be in com- 


parison 
| tended t 
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with the millions in European national populauon, could never te in- 
© be extirpated by the force of numbers brought from afar, nor can wo 


| tnagine that He, who orders all things for the greatest good, has purposed that 


these magnificent lands, products, andaccommodations, should, to the end of 
time, remain vnused and unemployed, save to the necessities of a few 
savages or the casual shelter of a ship from countries far remote 


The mareh 
so full of the stories of Spanish devotion and Spanish intrigue, that he quite | both of man and of mind is progressive, and why should not the time have 


arrived when these islends are to begin contributing their quota to the general 
advantage of mankind, and their inhabitants te commence those lessons in 
civilization which, in time, may make them the donors as much as the recipiente 
of good. 

Those who have in their hands the chief management of this colonization, 
namely the Briiish Government, have certainly taken a more honourable course 
in the matter than had previously been usual. They have respected the rights 
of home and property, and not only pay a just equivalent for the lands they 
take up, bat have a careful regard to the feelings and prejudices of the na- 
tives by whom they are surrounded. Now this is an extremely difficult task, 
requiring the utmost firmness and moderation , for the savage reasons from 
feelings, whilst refinement causes reason to take a wider range ; the savage 
views the stranger as an intruder, and is slow to recognise in him a benefactor, 
whilst the civilized man views all around him as a rich wilderness on which 
maukind are bound to exercise their faculties in order to make it yield good to 
the community at large ; the savage views in the nambers and the capabilities 
of the strangers ultimate hostilities which may deprive him and his race of 
the homes of their forefathors ; the civilized man feels conscious of his powers 
and appliances, and is apt to look with either disdain or anger on the opposi- 
tion he may sometimes meet from people so very inferior. All these antago- 
nist sentiments and feelings require to be kept in due restraint, in order that an 
infant colony constructed of such materials may make due progress towards 
permanent good, The difficulties in this case are farther enhanced from the 
consideration that the supreme guiding hands are at a distance of many thou 
sand miles, and that a single mistake in the choice of a head to be on the spot, 
may in a week undo the good work of years. 


Stull we think the work goes fairly on. It is objected that Emigrants go- 


there too fast, and consequently to the prejudice of the colonial prosperity. 
We think not; on the contrary, though we would earnestly deprecate hostility 
or hostile feelings towards the natives, and would strongly urge the cultivation 
of every kindly sentiment and action towards them, yet it is well known that 
they are warlike and prompt; urged on by prejudice, they might be indueed 
to attack small numbers, and commit outrages which might cause irreparable 
breaches ; now the presence of many colonists has the direct tendency to check 
such possible outbreak, and cause the natives to cultivate friendship where it 
might be dangerous and futile to resort to force 


Our remarks are called up in reference to an interesting work on New Zea- 


land, written by one whore education and pursuits shoold render him eminent- 


ly qualified to write usefully and correctly on such a subject. A physician, de- 
serving the title, must be more than a smatierer in botany, mineralogy, na- 
tural history, and physiology. His habits render him a constant enquirer, 
and a book of travels from such a hand is always worthy of prima facim respect 
at least In the prosent case Dr. Dieffenbach seems to have rendered “ good 
service,” and his volumes will be read with in'erest by all who consern them- 


selves about New Zealand in particular, or colonization generally 


We present our sgaders to-day a portion of Part Second of Madame Calde- 
ron’s “ Mexico.” A more anusing ora more able traveller certainly never 
passed through the regions here described ; and as for her talents as a racon 
teuse, they are exquisite. Un thie head, however, the reading world is well 
advised already, but instead of flagging in the course of continuation she really 
increases in interest as we proceed in her adventures and descriptions, One 
passage in her writing which we have given to-day possesses a peculiar inter- 
est, as being the preservation of a religious custom among the Catholics, 
which has long been abolished by that church in both Europe end the Eastern 
side of North America, that namely of commemorative Religious dramas at the 
season of Christmas. It will be remembered that formerly Mommeries were 
greatly encouraged at religious festivals, some of which were comical and gross 
—we do not mean licentious—cnough ; but others partook more of a serious 
character and assumed the name of Mysteries, at which also ecclesiastics were 
wont to assist, and at least neophytes were the only persons permitted to take 
part therein. From these the English drama undoubtedly sprang, being an in- 
grafting of the Greek drama upon these solemn or jocular spectacles as the 
case might be, and a gradual change from religious to secular plots. 

Now here in Mexico are found all these old solemnities in their pristine state, 
and the remembrance of those parts of sacred history which are introduced 
there, perpetuated to the eyes, understanding, and faith of thousands who 
would perhaps never bear of them through any other source. How infinitely 
soperior are books of this kind, to render one acquainted intimately with a peo- 
ple or a country, than guide books, geographies, statistic reports,and such like, 
When the writer is animated with the subject, we are apt to feel ourselves pre- 
sent in all the career, witnesses of all that is described, and the whole affair 
seems to be fixed so indelibly through the tact and judgment of the writer, 
that one may say, in a better sense than poor Otto of Wittelsbach, “ I am 
there.” 

But why should we attempt to “paint the lily’ Good readers, the lady 
speaks volumes in her own favour, by the beauties of every page 





Few things tend more rapidly to refine and improve a people who are ear- 
nestly intent on improvement, than to hold up to view their peculiarities, and 
even their foibles, provided that the latter part of the business be done gently, 
and in a spirit of good-nature. The Russians are a people of such « deseription. 
Ever since their great sovereign set them the example in his own person, of 
putting themselves, as it were, to school, the Russians have been “ progressing” 
surely, and with safficient speed. From that time to the present, men of talent, 
of every kind, have met with ample encouragement in that country, no matter 
from whence they came ; Petersburg itself, and the principal cities of Russia, 
exhibit elegance and refinement bat little below the most polished cities of 
other countries, although tinctured, to be sure, with the peculiarities which 


| each nation bas of its own, ‘The progress of these qualities cannot easily be 





spread over the face of Russian society for many reasons ; the country itself 
isof immense extent, the population of it is but thin as compared with all its 
area in square miles, and the system of Master and Serf still exists in too 
large adegree to admit of that stimulas which contributes so largely to ium- 
provement, But Rassia is destined to be morally as well as geographically ® 
great nation, and therefore a!! accounts which treat ably of her, and enter au 
fond nto her social habits, feelings, and opinions, are well deserving of delibe- 
rate attention. Wecommend to the perusal of our readers some account of 
“ Rossians” from the second volame of Mr. Khol’s work on that subject, which 
will be found in ovr columns to-day. ‘They will be found not only interesting 
but amasing in no ordinary degree,and they have a considerable portion of that 
delightfully anecdotic spirit, which is so admirable a constituent in the work of 
Madame Calderon on Mexico. 





Audubon's Birds of America.—No. 74 of this interesting work bas come to 


7 = =| hand, and the subjects it contains, in the style of their execution, are troly 
The Colonization of New Zealand, 2s an object of importance to the human beautiful. 


race and to the purposes of commerce and civilization, is still a problem, and so | White Heron—Great Blue Heron—and the Great American White Egret. 


The contents aro—the Least Bittern—the Green Heron—Great 




















PUNCH’S LETTERS TO HIS SON. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 

These episties of the Chesterfield of the show-box made their first appear- 
in the columns of the London Charivari ; and as the other performances 
. Jerrold are still better known, formal criticism is not required from us, 
for many reasons, we are not sorry for. If breaking butt flies on wheels 
& sorry occupation, breaking wasps, without beaganee dignified, 1s a less 
pleasant occupation. Tbat our friend Punch is, on the present occasion, more 

, than wooden heads (to use a phrase of i. on) i, ey al 
i great fault, which, if critically disposed, we shoo with the volume. 
Ms. Jeereld has taken for his motto, A laugh there is of contempt of indigna- 
tion, as well as of mirth and jocosity ;” and he has kept the word of promise 
very strenuously throughout the volume. Now, as far as Mr Jerrold is cun- 
cermed, it must be admitted, that the vices he lashes are worthy of contem rs 
indignation ; and we say, “ ditto, to Mr. Burke.” The great blemish, indeed, 
of the literature of the day, is being mirthful and jocular (when not maudlin and 
sentimental) about thoughts and actions which disgrace humanity. So far, 
therefore, Mr. Jerrold's satire is te; but in its relation to the imputed | 
correspondent, there is « little want of dramatic keeping. J’unch is a fellow | 
of infinite merriment, and if he does dally with interdicted subjects, like Ham- 
let's player, he only murders “ in jest,” or, like the Irishman at Donny-brook 
fair, ** meots his friend, and for love knocks him down.” Punch, according to 


=e 





notion of bis humours, regards only the funny side of human affairs: and, 
Ieel ing the gall necessary for turfiing mankind the seamy side outwards, is_ 
more disposed to laugh in their face, than to sneer—a manifestation purely 
bilious. ‘This oversight may be thought a pardonable slip, and so it is; but in 
a dramatist, we own tt surprises us :—the more so, because Mr. Jerrold doubt- 
less is aware, that consistency in puppets is a serious business. Puppets bave 
no brains to warrant their ratting a lindiseretion, on their own account , they 
must be contented to follow their leaders. They are also too wooden headed, 
to the requisite flexibility. With statesmen, indeed, itis different ; 
pet consistency, av regards them, is bet “ ascoundrelly virtue.” But Punch, 
more especially, exists only in his idiosyncracy ; and he might as well part 
with his hooked nose and his broken back, as with his moral peculianties. How 
is it, that at the first squeak of his voice, on turning a corner, a host of plea- 
sant associations rise in the mind of the hearers, that the whole drama of bis 
life passes in mental vision before us, and that gentle and simple, quicken their 
pace to greet their old friend! [1 is precisely because he is not an old friend 
with a new face; that he is no weathercock, turning with every gale of doc- 
trine,running round the entire paw of opinion at the puffing of expediency ; 
but ever the same, true (as the dial to the sun) to bis own nature, constant to 
the same principles, faithful to the same predilections, and, in short, 4 person 
altogether to be depended on: but something too much of this. It is enough 
to state, that protermitting usage, Punch, in these letters, does not confine his 
bard hite to his ddfon, but lays about him with his pen most manfully, scattering 
the gall of his ink on every side, after the most approved style of magazine 
writing. At starting, he dedicates his book to the Lord Chamberlain, to show 
his independence :-— ; 

“ J resolved to dedicate these Letters to yon. ‘The reason is obvious :-— 
THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN N&VER DID ANYTHING FoR PUNCH! You have gra- 
ciourly let me alone; and I have flourished under the benignity of your neg- 
leet. I pitch my stage wheresoever I will, in Westminster or not, without 
your warrant ; | act my plays without your licence. I discourse upon the 
world as it is, on the life that is moving about us, and on the invisible emotions 
of the heart of man, end pay no penny to your deputy. I increase in social 
importance ; for 1 am not withered by your patronage. Had fate made me, 
for these last two hundred years, the master of a play-house, how different 
might have been my condition !—~Had 1, since the act which made you protec- 
tor and censor of the dramatic sisters, Melpomene and Thalia—poor girls ! 
there are people who swear you have treated ‘em worse than Mrs. Brownrigg 
used her apprentices—had | felt your patronage, how often had | been banco 
rotto,—how often had I played—understand me, not paid—a ‘ doleful dump’ in 
Portugal Street!” 

This is the key-note of the entire work, and with it sounding in the ear, the 
dullest reader may know what he has to expect. We shall, therefore, 
only give a slight example or two of his quality, and commit him to the be- 
nevolence of his readers. We begin with the history of Mrs. Muggeridge’s two 

kers :— 

- The widow Muggeridge, in ber best room, had two pokers. The one was 
black, and somewhat bent ; the other shone like a ray of summer light—it was 


| children, all felt the influence of her beneficence ; for true goodness of heart is 














such an would yoo return a Borrowed Umbrella! Consider it. 
What is an umbrelia but a tent that a man carries about with him—in China, 
to guard him from the sun, in E to shelter him from the rain! Well, to 
retorn such a tent to the t soul who lent it,—what is it but to 
offer the Arab payment for shelter! What is it but to chafler with magnani- 
mity, to redoce its to a mercenary lodging-house-keeper! Umbrel- 
las may be * about’ by cobweb statutes ; I will not swear it is not so; 
there may exist laws that make such things property ; but sure I am that the 
hissing contempt, the loud-mouthed indignatiun of all civilized society, would 
sibilate and roar at the bloodless poltroon, who should engage law on his side, 
to obtain for him the restitution of a—lent umbrella |” 

On the borrowing of books, Punch is still more eloquent, but the theme is 
too sore a subject to us: and we will only add a maxim of our own,—that is, 
never lend a to man, woman, or child, who would borrow only because he 
sees the volume on your table and takes a fancy to it; the writ, in this case, 
depend on it, is never returnable. 


THE “ DONE BROWN.” 
By Alfred Crowquil. 





THE Boy. 

Betty Watson, familiarly called Mo:her Watson, in the dingy court in which 
she tenanted a single room, was one of those kind-hearted, charitable creatures, 
who, to the honour of human nature, are so frequently met with among the 
poorer classes. ‘There was not one of the fifty souls who dwelt within the 
confined limits of the crowded court but esteemed her. Men, women, and 


like the purest gold, the smallest portion is capable of being spread over an 
almost incredible surface. She was a physician, and literally gave her advice 
and prescriptions to the sick; and nurse and apothecary, to boot, to all the 
children in their little ailments. She was a judicious pacificator ‘in all family 
squabbles ; and rendered many a home happy by reclaiming a drunken hus- 
band ; for the least worthy among the men respected her for the many obliga- 
tions they owed her, and feared her reproofs. 

Although an illiterate woman, she had a perfect consciousness of what was 
right, and generatiy addressed a delinquent, or a straggler from me peat of 
duty, in a style which partook more of the boldness of truth than the delicate 
fencing of arefined rhetoric. In fact, “a talking-to” from Mother Watson 
seldom failed in its object ; for, even “the brute’? who would beat his wife, 
listened to the kind old woman, who was ever ready to doa good turn for a 
neighbour, with, at least, a dogged respect. 

There are, indeed, more real charity, and more sincere gratitude, among the 
lower orders than the rich suspect. Besides, the services, and they were many, 
which she had rendered her neighbours, Mother Watson had won the good 
opinion of all by adopting and bringing up and orphan boy, only four years old, 
whose parents had fallen victims to the scarlet fever, which had proved very 
fatal in the densely-populated court, in despite of the exertions of the good 
old creature. 

“T couldn't abear,” said she, with tears in her eyes,—I couldn't abear 
that the poor little innocent should go to the work’us, to be bandied about from 
one tot’other. Besides, I’m obligated, in a manner, to keep the poor thing ; 
for I promised ’em both that while Mother Watson could yarn a crust, their 
babby should'nt want a morsel—poor dears! I thought their hearts would ha’ 
busted when they said ‘ God bless you !’ and I dropped on my knees, and pray- 
ed that I might have health and strength to keep my prom’se ; and, thanks be 
to Providence! I have never wanted.” 

Mother Watson was only a laundress, and hard did she toil in her laborious 
vocation to ‘make both ends meet ;” but she went to her task with a good 
will, and was enabled to surmount all her difficulties. Little Andrew was 
blest with a robust constitution, and soon became a sturdy boy ; his inclination 
for ‘ larning’’ was, however, almost on a par with the good woman’s means 
of providing him wish it; and being herself illiterate, she had no means of 
testing his ability or progress, although she “preached” to him continually of 
the value of education. 

Andrew was, unfortunately, of a surly and sullen disposition, and very much 
disposed to have his own way in everything; and, as he was not her own 
child, although she was ‘more than a motherto him, she unwisely, but from 
kind motives, ‘spared the rod” when the refractory boy most richly deserv- 
ed it. 

Arrived at the age of thirteen, and possessing only a smattering of reading 








effulgent, speckless steel. Both pokers stood at the same fire-place. ‘ What !’ 
you ask, ‘and did the widow Muggeridge stir her fire with both’’ Certainly 
not. Wasa coal to be cracked—the black poker cracked it; was the lower 
bar to be cleared—the black poker cleared it ; did she want a rousing fire—the 
black poker was plunged relentlessly into the burning mass, to stir up the 
sleeping heart of Vulcan; was a teakettle to be accommodated to the coals— 
the Diack ker supported it. * And what,’ methinks you ask, ‘ did the bright 

ert’ pont nothing—nothing save to stand and glisten at the fire-side, 
—its black begrimed companion, stoking, roking, burning, banging, doing all 
the sweating work. As for the bright poker, that was a consecrated thing 
Never did Mrs. Muggeridge go to Hackney for a week to visit her relations, 
that the bright poker was not removed from the grate ; and, carefully swathed 
in oiled flannel, awaited in greasy repose the return of its mistress. ‘Then, 
once more in glistening idleness, would it lounge among shovel and tongs ; 
the jetty slave, the black poker, working until it was worked to the stump, at 


last to be flung aside for vile old iron! One dozen black oe did the bright grade, and, his wits being sharpened by the collision, he spoke about bettering 


er see out , and to this day—doing nothing—it stands lustrous and inactive! 


y son, such is life. When you enter the world, made up all your energies | 


to become—A Bright Poker.” 

There is a whole encyclopmdia of wisdom in the chapter on the choice of a 
profession, with its bright poker conclusion in favour o been | * nothing,” —the 
short road to eating of the fat of the land, and being clothed in purple and fine 
linen, But, alas! every one cannot go to Corinth by wishing; and therefore 
the Corinthian capital of the social column needs must be within the reach only 
of the few. In illustration of a very trite piece of morality, we have an appo- 
site story :— 


“ How, or by what accident they escaped from the Mint, was never known, 


but certain it is that one hundred guineas of pure gold, without the least alloy, | 


were once upon a time issued to the world. Old Gregory Muckly, by chance, 
obtained half-a-dozen pieces of this coin, which, together with a few other 
pieces, were carefully hoarded in a worsted stocking ; and when Gregory was 
safely deposited in churchyard clay, they became the rightful property of his 
eon Hodge. Hodge was a simple, honest creature ; caring nothing for the 
pomps of the world; 
The sum of all his vanity to deck 
With one bright bell some fav'rite heifer's neck. 

Business however brought him to London. Well, before he returned to Gam- 
mon Farm, he would purchase a London present—a bran new scarlet shawl for 
sister Suke. Two guineas did Hodge, with fraternal self-complacency, set 
apart for this gift. Caught by the truthful assurance exhibited in a mercer's 
window that the stock was ‘ selling off under prime cost,’ Hodge thought he 
was sure of at least « three guinea shawl fortwo. Hereupon, he entered the 
shop ; rolled his eyes from side to side, seeking the radiant present for sister 
Suke. * * ‘There, sir,’ said the mercer, throwing the shawl upon the 
counter ; ‘there's a scarlet.’ ‘Ha! ha! so it be—like a poppy,’ chuckled 
Hodge. * A poppy, sir,—a poppy’s brick dust to it,’ said the tradesman. ‘ Nay, 
nay, not so,” eried Hodge ; ‘and I think I have seen more poppies than thee.’ 
*Ha! ha! no doubt, sur,—very true. Well, | assure you. to anybody else this 


article would be three guineas and a half ; but to you, we'll say two.’ * There | 


they be,’ said Hodge; and he laid down the two unalloyed guineas on the 
counter. As the tradesman took up tke coin, a shadow fell upon his face; and 
turning to his shopman, he whispered, ‘ Run for a constable.’ Then address- 
ing himself to Hodge, he said, ‘Walk this way, if you please.’ In two 
minutes Hodge was in the mercer’s back parlour ; in five, in the custody of a 
constable ; and in ten more arraigned before a magistrate, being charged with 
an attempt to pass off bad money, ‘ Look at the things, your worship ; look at 
their coloor—feel ‘em—they'll bend like pewter ; and to attempt to pass such 
pocket-pieces upon an honest tradesman,—really !* and the mercer was burst- 
ing with indignation. 
gaol for two days, until a proper officer from the Mint could be in attendance 
to pronounce judgment on the suspected guineas. ‘ ladeed, this is curious,” 
said Mr. Testem, the Mont functionary 


cions : the fact is, these guiness are too good.” Mr Testem then narrated that 


a hundred pieces of coin, of pure, unalloyed gold, had been accidently issued, | 


and that Hodge's two guineas were of them My son—he who in this world 


resolves to speak only the truth, will speak only what is feo good for the 
mass of mankind to understand ; and, like Hodge, will be persecuted accord- 
ingly.” 

On the subject of umbrellas Punch thus enlargeth :— 

“I have now to speak of Umeeriias. Would you, my son, from what you 
have read of Arab hospitality—would you think of counting out so many pen- 
ny-pieces, and laying them in the hand of your Arab host, in return for the 
dates and camel's milk that, when faint ng, dying, with thirst, hunger, and fa- 
tigue, he hastened to bestow upon yout Would you, | say, chink the copper 
¢oin in the man’s ear, in return for this kindly office, which the son of the de- 
sett thinks an ‘ instrumental part of his religion’? if with an ignorance of the 
proper usages of society, you would insult that high-souled Arab by any tender 
«+f money, then my son—but no! IJ thuk you incapable of the sordidness of 


| to get hima place, and at last succeeded in recommending him as an errand- 


| This was the first step; and he had not remained above six months in 


Hodge's defence was not listened to, and he was sent to | 


; ‘but I don’t wonder at your suspi- | 


and writing, Betty pointed out the necessity of his giving up “ buttons and 
marbles,” and turning his attention to the propriety of endeavouring to earn an 
honest livelihood ! 

Having a genteel preference for idleness, and an aristocratic horror of servi 
tude in any shape, Master Andrew merely answered her with an indignant 
frown, and remained at home all day, gloomy, savage, and thoughtful. It must 
be confessed that the good creature herself was nervous and “ fidgety,’’ as she 

| said, at the idea of his first going out in the wide world ; but possessed, at the 
same time, such a correct sense of the necessity, that she tried ** high and low” 


boy to a shop, where, for several years, she had done the * washing.” 

Her recommendation was sufficient ; and, after schooling the unwilling cub, 
and setting him off to the best advantage, she introduced her protégé, who was 
| to receive his * victuals” for his services. 


the employment before he scraped acquaintance with many lads of the same 


his condition, and getting some remuneration for his valuable services ! 
“Slow and sure!’ said Mother Watson, yet inwardly pleased at his ambi- 
tion. * We must crawl before we walk, and walk before we run, Andrew.” 
The * people” he was with, finding that he was diligent and useful, voluntarily 
| gave him a shilling a week in addition to his board. This advance, however, 
| instead of satisfying his selfish disposition, only induced him to believe that he 
| * was worth something ;"’ which, translated into plain English, meant that he 
was worth a great deal more than he got ; and, in the course of six months more, 
he applied for, and obtained a situation at a broker's in the “ Lane,” where he 
received tive shillings a week, and “ kept himself ;" that is, Mother Watson 
fed and clothed him, and he kept and spent his allowance upon himself ; for, 


| as she afterwards declared, “ she never im her born days saw the colour of his 
money.” 





THE MAN. 


The atmosphere of the stock Exchange had a wonderful influence on the 
b 


Ov. 
He suddenly became ‘ mannish,” and talked of his “ prospects ;" and he 
had searcely beer, two years in the situation before the gambling spirit of the 
place tempted him to make a venture—and he was fortunate ! 
| ‘He made a matter of ten pound,” as Mother Watson said, and she was 
| very pleased, although she derived no benefit from his speculation. Embold- 
| ened by the result of his first attempt, he risked his all—and won again! yes ! 
| Andrew Saggers was actually worth fifty pounds ! 
| And this was the last time that he condescended to impart to the kind-heart- 
| ed creature, who had most disinterestedly rejoiced in his good fortune, the 
| success of his daring speculations, for he incontinently quitted his employer,and | 
| his kind nurse and guardian, and took a lodging ; and did not even employ the 
old woman, whom he termed an “ old bore,” to wash for him. 
‘“* She wanted nothing of him, poor dear !" as she said ; ‘ but she thought it 
| was rather hard, too, after what she had done for him, that he should take no 
notice whatsomever of the old ‘oman !” 
At the period at which our veritable history commences, the fluctuation in 
| the stock-market was very great,and many a beggar “ was set upon horseback ;” 
| and Andrew was one of those, who, having neither character nor fortune to lose, | 
| dashed boldly forward, and was successful ; whereas, had he failed, he would | 
; have been deemed a great rogue. 
For several years poor Betty Watson sought in vain to ascertain the “‘where- 
about” of Master Andrew; * not that she wanted anythink of him,” as she 
often reiterated, ‘* but she felt anxious about his welfare ; althofhe might have 
thought of the old ‘oman as nursed him, and brought him up like from the egg- 
shell, as it were !” 
At last, she discovered that he had an office, (for she could not read,) and 
ventured to inquire after him. Three or four pert and important clerks were 
in the place, 


| ‘Is Mr. Andrew at home!” inquired she, rather flustered at finding her- 
self in such a fine office \ 





“Mr Saggers, dv you meant” 
| “ Yes, Mr. Saggers,” said she, collecting her scattered senses. 














| “* His cerriage is just driven from the door,” was the reply 
“In a carnage '—goodness gracious me!” mentally exclaimed the old | 
woman. 
,. “If you wantto see Mr. Saggers, you must be here atten in the morning 
| Is it business? What's your name?” 
| The old woman sighed. “If you please, sir, tell him Betty Watson just 
| called,—that’s all!" Aud she retreated, while the clerk winked at his fel- 
lows, who borst into a loud laugh. | 
Of course they never mentioned the “call” of sucha “ person” to An- 
drew Saggers, Esquire, who was reported to be worth fifty thousand pounds ! 
| —an omission w hich was certainly of no importance ; for the great man would 
have disdained to have recollected such a “* poor devil ;” although she did not | 
| seek him from any interested motives, but merely from a romantic feeling that 
| be was the (unworthy) child of her adoption. i 


| 


} 
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man,—a surdid, selfish, low-minded 

the affectionate solicitude of inguecmbentamplinden 

0s Rieter enesnned Meqetings and shed bitter tears when she reflect- 
on his ingratitude. 

As for Saggers, he was a perfect type of the “beggar on horseback ;” de- 
spised by his clerks and servants for his rude language and overbearing con- 
duct, and only endured by those who “could make anything of him.” He 
feasted many, but had no friends. He only invited those to his table whom 
he wished to dazzle by bis display ; and, when they quitted him, they only 
laughed at, or envied him the possession of the means with which a series of 
fortunate speculations had supplied him. 

He was, in truth, a very shallow, narrow-minded, vulgar man, with a 
domineering spirit, who delighted in playing “ first fiddle” at his own board. 

‘That same daring spirit of speculation, however, which had so suddenly 
elevated him above his natural level, being still most restlessly pursued, he 
rapidly descended from the height to which “ luck,” and not judgment, or 
honest industry, had raised him. 

He was, in fact, a gambler, and experienced in the highest degree the suc- 
cesses and reverses of that unamiable character. 


THE PAUPER. 


Like the rush of a rocket was the rise of Andrew Saggers; and the be- 
holders of his rapid and brilliant career turned up their eyes in wonder and 
envy; but, even with the same velocity did he now descend after the “ pow- 
der” was expended. His case was in every point like the aforesaid fire-work, 
and he fell from his artificial elevation as empty and worthless ! 

A defaulter to a considerable amount, he ‘* waddled” out of the “ Alley,” 
and was to be seen for a while among the seedy knot of paltry gamblers as- 
sembled in one corner of the Royal Exchange, trying his luck in Poyais, or 
any other “scrip,” varying in amount from three pence to a shilling! But 
the tide was against him, and he rapidly drifted on the shoals of poverty. 

He became a beggar, and solicited alms from those who had known him in 
palmier times, when he “ tooled” his pair of ‘ greys” with ostentatious dis- 
play to his office-door every morning. Few pitied, many despised, and 
none esteemed him ; for he possessed no virtues or sympathies with his former 
associates. 

With an old greasy hat over his eyes, a brown-black kerchief about his 
neck, a tattered suit, and almost shoeless feet, he might be seen lurking 
about the piazzas, now and then raising his hand to his hat in speechless 
supplication to some former pal in the stock exchange; and sometimes 
the “poor devil” got a sixpence or a shilling tossed at him by one who 
was following in the same career in which he had once shone— making 
money like dirt.” 

His most constant and really charitable friends were the cads and coachmen 
of the various vehicles that thronged the north side of the Exchange, who fre- 
quently gave him pence, and sometimes treated him to a“ go” at the bar of 
the Bee Castle.” 

Too lazy to work, even had he had “ character” enough for any employment, 
he gradually sank lower and lower in the scale of society. 

With a pallid and unhealthy face, and a red nose,—for he was almost sustain- 
ed by drink alone,—he sauntered about, and was never excited to anything 
like a movement, except a gentleman rode into the “ Lane” on horseback, 
when he would compete with the tatterdemalion boys for the dubious service ~ 
of holding the horse ! 

A severe winter, however, set in, and, ill fed and wretchedly clad, he shi- 
vered about for several days, until his trembling and feverish limbs could 
scarcely support his distempered body ; and, one night, when he had no means 
of returning to his miserable lodgings, to herd with sturdier mendicants, at 
threepence per night, and fearing to die in the streets, he remembered the good 
old woman, and for the first time ‘‘ wondered whether Mother Watson was 
still among the living,” and had the boldness, in his desperate situation, to enter 
the court. 

It was ten o'clock at night ; his heart beat as he looked up to the well-known 
window—all was dark and still. His courage almost failed him; and, while 
he was debating within his mind whether he should knock at the door and in- 
quire, a figure glided into the court, and proceeded to the door. 

Covered up in an old duffle cloak, and a lantern in her hand, he beheld the 
well-known figure of his ‘“‘ more than mother.” 

* Betty !” he muttered, advancing towards her, “ Betty !” 

“Mercy on me !” cried the old woman, “ what do you want, young man ? 
Really, now, you made my very heart jump into my mouth, you did! What 
do you want?” 

‘* Shelter !—I!’m starving !—I’m dying with cold and hunger! Dear Betty !” 
continued he, bursting imte tears, “have pity on me !” 

** Who are you!” demanded the good-hearted creature, moved by his ap-~ 

al. 

“T am—I am!” replied he, almost suffocated with sobbing,—“ your poor 
boy, Andrew, and I’m dying!” 

“Merciful Providence !" cried the old woman, ‘ and has it come to this? 
Oh! Andrew, how could you—” 

But the wretched object of her early care heard no more. Overcome 
by weakness, and a feeling of unworthiness, he dropped senseless at her feet. 

* . * * 
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Hurt as the worthy Betty was by the neglect of the orphan she had cherish- 
ed, all his errors and ingratitude were forgotten when she beheld her poor 
“boy, Andrew,” as she called him, helpless and deserted by all the world. 

She nursed and succoured him in his sickness and extremity, with all the 
tenderness she would have bestowed on one more worthy of her materna! 
care ; bit he never rallied, only quitting the cradle of his infancy for the 
grave. 





Pavicties. 


Anecdote of Sir A. Cooper.—* One day, when Mr. Turner, the apothecary, 
was in the surgery, giving orders to one of the apprentices, Astley Cuoper, 
who was standing behind him, attempted to excite laughter in the apprentice, 
by twisting his face into various grimaces, and practising other antics. The 
disturbance which soon followed in the apprentice’s features caught the notice 
of Mr. Turner, who quickly turning round in the apparent direction of its 
cause, discovered Astley Cooper in the midst of the employment above men 
tioned ; and seemingly in extreme astonishment at his strange behaviour, at 
once, with eagerness, inquired its cause. Astley, without exhibiting any signs 
of discomposure, or ceasing to make the contortions in which he was detected, 
returned no answer to the inquiry but an exclamation in a tone of much dis- 
tress, of ‘Oh! my tooth! my tooth!’ ‘God bless me! let me see,” said Mr. 
Tumer; and on the instant, removing young Cooper's hand from his cheek, 
and forcibly opening his mouth, with a hasty 1emark, he whipped in a pair of 
forceps, and to the amusement of the astonished apprentice, before Astley had 
time to recover himself or explain the deception, had wrenched out one of his 
double teeth. The tooth which Mr. Turner thus extracted was decayed, and 
so, not thinking it worth while making any explanation, Cooper merely express- 
ed himself much relieved, and thanked his benefactor. Sir Astley used to say, 
however, that he never could determine in his own mind whether it was not in- 
tended as a punishment for the interruption he had made, or whether, believing 





| him really in earnest, Mr. Turner had, in pity for his supposed sufferings, dis- 


played such activity in applying the remedy.” 
THE RESTORATION OF THE GATES OF SOMNAUTH BY LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 

The gates of Gaza, which, in days of yore, 
The mighty Sampson on his shoulders bore, 
Prostrate remained—no sacrilegious hand 
Dared to erect them in the Holy Land. 
Not so of Somnauth : these the Christian Lord, 
With heathen rites, to heathens hath restored. 
Strange contrast! Yet alike their fate appears ; 
For Sampson pulled a house about his ears. 

A wit suggests that as the capturer of Ghuznee, on the former occasion, 
was elevated to the peerage, by the title of Lord Keen, a similar compliment 
should be paid to the conqueror of China, under that of Lord Nan-Keca 

A Chinese Tea-man's Shop Bill.—The fgilowing is a copy of an announce- 
ment by a Chinese tea-man, to English consumers :—* Chong thie Loong kee 
—Most humbly beg leave to acqu : amt the Gentlemen trading to the Kort that 
the above mention : ed chop has been long established, and is much esteemed 
for its Black and young Hyson Tea, but fearing the foreigners might be cheat- 
ed by tho : se shameless persons who forged this chop, he therefore take the |i- 
berty to pallish these few lines for its remark and trust. 

Parliamentary Bulls. —On account of the great number of suicides a mem- 


| ber of the House of Commons moved for leave to bring in a bill to make it a 
| capital offence. Jn May#1784, a Bill introduced to limit the privilege of frank- 
} ing was sent from the Parliament of Ireland for Royal approbation. It con- 


tained a clause, ‘‘ That should a Member be unable to write he might author- 


ise another person to frank for him, provided that on the back of the letter eo 
franked the Member gave a certificate under his hand of his inability to write 


In a Bill for pulling down the old Newgate in Dublin, and rebuilding it on the 
|} spot, it was enacted, that, “to prevent unnecessaty expense the prisoners 


should remain in the old gaol till the‘new one was finished !” When Sir 
John Scott (the late Lord Eldon) brought in his Bill for restraining the liberty 
of the Press, a member moved as an additional clause that all anoszymous 
works should have the name of the author printed on the title page 
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CANADA—PARDONING THE REBELS. 
House of Commons, Feb. 7. 

Mr. ROEBUCK, in rising to bring forward the motion which appeared in 
his name wpon the papers, said he felt the difficulty and the delicacy of the 
duty he had undertaken. He was aware that he might rouse prejudices rife 
poth in that House and out of it, and that he might appear to be asking some- 
thing approaching to an interference with the ordinary course of justice, which, 
however, he should be able to show was not the case ; and he felt satisfied 
that the result of bis statements would be to convince reasonable men that his 
claim was not contrary either to wisdom, justice, or policy. The Noble Lord 
(Stanley), on the first night of the ion, had e ically stated, that unless 
Canada could be held by the affections of its people, it had better be relinquish- 
ed entirely. (Hear, bear.) It was satisfactory to find that experience had at 
length taught this trath. (Hear, hear.) He was happy to say that by the 
conduct of those acting under the present Government, Canada had been 
brought into a condition far better than it had been in for some years [hear], 
and fe was anxious to express his gratitude to the Administration for their just 
and wise policy in the colony. (Hear.} He was most desirous of avoiding 
even the possibility of misconstruction, and the least appearance of offence, 
for sorry should he be thus to preyudice the case he advocated, tne case of un- 
fortunate exiles, hundreds, he might say, who had been sent from their homes 
to a distant clime as convicts, not under the ordinary course of law, but under 
the most illegal proceedings ever known in any country. After the departure 
of Lord Durhem from Canada, when no amnesty had been granted, a second 
rebellion broke out, it would be recollected, in the colony, and an ordinance was 
passed by which it was virtually put under martial law. The common tribu- 











nals of the country were silenced ; people were no longer tried by their peers, 
but by court-martial. Let the House then understand that they were not call- 
ed upon to interfere in the common course of justice, but to ask the Crown to 
exercise its peculiar prerogative of mercy in behalf of those who ‘ad been ex- 
patriated under extraordinary proceedings in extraordinary times. To under- 
stand and to appreciate the causes which led to this rebellion, it must be known 
what was the condition of the public mind in the celony. In some way or 
other (correctly or incorrectly, he would not say) there had arisen in the popu- 
lar mind a feeling that the bulk of the Canadian population were regarded with 
irreconcileable hatred by the Government—that there was a settled design (to 
use a cant phrase current there) to anti-Gallicanize the colony—that there was 
a desire to extirpate the habits, languages, laws, and even religion of the 
French Canadians, as if their country had never existed, as if their ancestors 
had never been linked to the colony by the dearest and closest of ties—as if, 
in fact, the colony had ever been English, and only English, in every thing 
The time might come when a description would be necessary of the acts which 
had led to this conviction in the mind of the people, when they would be held 
up to the reprobation and the ignominy they deserved, and the audacity and folly 
which had dictated them would be fully understood. Suffice it, however, for 
the present to state, that the conviction had arisen, and that it created in the 
minds of the French population the deepest depression and despondency, so 
much so, that they felt that their only alternative, if they wished to escape this 
entire Anglification, was to prepare for a long struggle with the British—a 
struggle, not of arms but of law—or otherwise to submit to be reckoned a ser- 
vile race, and to endure the re-enactment of Ireland's ancient miseries. He 
challenged any one who knew anything about that turbulent American conti- 
nent to deny that the Canadian colony formed a perfect oasis in that vast de 
sert, and exhibited, in place of an ignorant and insolent populace, a people 


polished even among its peasantry,and alive to all the quiet enjoyments of | 


civilized life. They were the sole stay of our dominion in that country ; and 
if the day should ever crrive when it became an * English” colony, it would 
instantly be an American one, and would soon witness our expulsion from its 
shores. He repeated, that this part of the population (which had again been 
rendered loyal, and which had ever been virtuous) formed the sole security for 
our dominion in that colony. He had stated what had been the situation of the 
colony previously to Sir ©. Bagot’s administration ; and the alteration which 
had been speedily worked by that wise policy which had been pursued by Sir 
Charles had been most remarkable. [Hear] ‘The moment it was discovered 
that the compatriots were to have a share in the Government, and that the 
French population were to be raised from the situation of a servile race to the 
possession of equal rights and privileges with their fellow-subjects, a feeling of 
triumph, of gratitude, it might almost be called of piety, pervaded the colony, 
without one expression of ill-feeling, one ebullition of party spirit on the part of 
those who shared in the general joy. [Hear.] One illustration of the previous 
state of things it might be worth while to advert to. A gentleman (known to 
some in the House), named Dejay, 70 years of age, and once a member of the 
Council, had been arrested on suspicion. [‘* Hear, hear” from Mr. C. Buller.) 
** Hear, hear,”’ cried the Learned Member for Liskeard, who, when he had the 
power of liberating the unfortunate Gentleman had not done it. [A laugh, and 
‘** No, no,” from Mr. Buller.} The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended,—the 
suspension was removed,—it was again suspended, when that suspicion was 
thrown out. [Hear, hear.) M. Degex was kept 18 months in prison,—a long 
Canadian winter was part of that period. At the end of 18 months, as he was 
brought in without any inquiry, so was he turned out without any explanation. 
He asked for a trial ; it was refused: he asked for an explanation 
given ; he was in prison: he was told to get out as he could. He was after- 
wards elected a Meraber of the House of Assembly ; and this man was placed 
in circumstances most likely to create a rancorous feeling in the mind of any 
human being ; a change was made by Sir C. Bagot, and no man from one end 
of the country to the other was so eager as M. Degex to hush all exhibition of 
triumph, to repress all contumelious expressions, and to induce all men to for- 
bear from every feeling, except that of being thankful for the change ; he was 
the first to aid and do all he could in carrying out the new scheme ; and then 
this old man, looking to the few days he had to live, and the joy now come to 
his countrymen, did that, and a touching triumph was it to the old man, and 
said, ‘* Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” He was just the 
man of all others to show himself aleaderof the people—calm, contented, and 
thankful for the benefit of that change which had been granted to them for their 
piety, their gentleness, and loyalty. But, to render full the cup of happiness 
which the Government had extended to them, something still was wanting 
In the midst of those disturbances many unhappy men were condemned to 
suffer various pew eg as ; almost all had been transported from Canada to 
Van Diemen’s Land ; he did not ask by what means; he was not blaming any 
one for that, but he was asking of the House and of the Government opposite 
whether they thought they could by possibility do any injury amongst the peo 
ple he had described, by bringing back those few unhappy men—few as re- 
gatded the population generally, numerous as regarded their friends, their 
wives, children, fathers, brothers, and sisters, whom they had left behind them? 
He asked whether by persons like those they could possibly do harm by step- 
ping out of the way and restoring them to their native land! [Hear, hear.] 
He asked, where would be the impolicy of such a measure’? They might tell 
him that insurrection deserved rebuke ; it had received rebuke. They might 
tell him, * You are interfering with due punishment.” He did not ask them 
whether it was due. He would, ask if in the face of day the leaders of the in- 
surrection were now in their counci!, how they could possibly deuy that these 
misguided men should now be brought back to their own country? [Hear, 
hear.] What did he see ’—he was not impeaching M. Lafontaine—he never 
was a person who could have been impeached [hear, hear] ; but he was speak- 
ing of those who had now returned and were walking in the streets of Mon- 
treal, who were actually inthe Assembly, and who had Jead on their peasants 
to revolt and insurrection. ‘They were under the protection of the law which 
had exculpated them; but there they were, and glad he was to see it; but 
surely it was inconsistent with right that those men should by accident be 
brought back, and the uninstructed and helpless should be in Van Diemen's 
Land. (Hear, hear] Could there be any impolicy if the leaders were back, 
and he could put his finger upon them—he could name them—if they were now 
in Montreal,—(The Hon. Member was here interrupted by an observation from 
Lord Stanley, which was not heard in the gallery. He then proceeded) If 
he were to explain that, he should be telling the Noble Lord who those leaders 
were and that was not what he wanted. He knew who they were and would 
tell the Noble Lord privately if he wished it ; but he believed, moreover, that 
in nine cases out of ten those unfortunate men had been sent out by mistake 
[Hear, hear.] What, then, could be the impoliey of bringing back these men 
whilst others, who were their leaders, were even in the Assembly! The fact 
was, that from one end of the country to the other, if this complement of jus- 
tice and mercy were granted, the people would become our friends for ever; it 
would bind them more strongly to us than by 10,000 bayonets—they would de- 
fend the country again as they hed twice before defended it against invasion— 
they would love us. Jf, however, it was refused. they would fear us But 
the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite had taken a better course [hear, hear],— 
one that did him honour, and would do him good—for Canada, to be useful to 
18, must be peaceful, successful, able to receive our surplus population and the 
produce of ourlabour. To receive that produce she must have something to | 
offer in return : that she could not have unless she was prosperous—she ¢ i] 


not be prosper unless she was happy and 


; none was 
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unless the people were left to govern themselves. The Right Hon Baronet 
had adopted that new rule, and when he said that let no one suppose that he 
was led away by the term “responsible government.” A responsible rm- 
ment the Right Hon Baronet had given, not in name, but in fact She had 
adopted no stratagem, no means to keep them down or to corrapt them ; bet 
he had said, at least the Queen's representative had said, ** We have a majority 
in this House, but unless we choose to govern you by 14,000 bayonets, the 
French people of Canada, by their leaders, must be in my councils.” That 
language had not been used before ; but the French Canadians had now been 
adinitted by their leaders into the council, and in carrying out that great bene- 
fit and wise policy, he asked them to put the coping stone to the work, by bring- | 
ing back these poor misguided men, and for ever bind them to us by the strong: | 
est ties of love and gratitude. (Hear, hear} He asked them how could they 
deny what in fair justice to their very helplessness, the extraordinary cireum- 
stances of the case, and the extraordinary necessity which compelled the adop- 
tion of military law, those unhappy men might well solicit Poder that law | 
they had been expatriated. But, he hoped that when they found that that loyal, | 
quiet, brave, and high people (the French Canadians) were about now to be- | 
come their earnest supporters in that colony, the prayer he was about to make | 
would not be denied; but that they would od ws one step in advance, and 
would grant the motion with which he now concluded, namely, “ That Her Ma- 
jesty might humbly be addressed to extend to that unfortunate fragment of the 
community to which he had alluded that merey which was the brightest orna- | 
ment of her prerogative, and that they might be restored to their friends and | 
families in their own country.” [Hear.] 

Mr. EWART seconded the motion. 

Lord STANLEY said he regretted that he felt it to be his duty to interpose | 
between the exercise of that which was the highest prerogative of the Crown, | 
the exercise of mercy, and those unhappy men who had transgressed the laws | 
of their country. He was well aware of the impression produced on the 
House by the forcible and temperate manner in which the Hon and Learned | 
Gentleman who had opened this question had appealed to their feelings on be- | 
half of those who were now suffering under a sentence imposed upon them un- | 
der extraordinary circumstances (hear, hear]; but be most not shrink from the | 
performance of his duty, however painful it might be, and he did earnestly hope | 
that the House would not be so far led away by the eloquence of the Hon. and | 
Learned Gentleman as to induce them to take a step which the Hon. and | 
Learned Gentleman admitted tobe of a most unusual character, namely, to in- 
terfere with the prerogative of the Crown, and take into the hands of the 
House of Commons that grace and favour which, if bestowed at all, ought to 
emanate exclusively from the Crown. [Hear, hear ] 
any circumstances it would be most unfavourable and most inexpedient that the 
House of Commons should interfere with those functions and that prerogative 
of the Crown ; but under the circumstances which the Hon. and Learned Gen 
tleman had himself detailed, he (Lord Stanley) thought that even if the con- 
stitational objection did not prevail, the objection of discretion as to the time 
and circumstances under which the motion was made was one that must have 
peculiar weight with the House. The Hon. and Learned Gentleman had told 
them that by the recent changes in the councils of Canada universal coment- 
ment had pervaded the people formerly dissatisfied, if not disaffected to this 
country, and that with the Administration as now formed in Canada the French 
| Canadians—of whom the Hon. and Learned Gentleman appeared exclusively 
| to have spoken in the address he had just made to the House, but who in rea! 
| ity formed a very inconsiderable portion of those to whom his motion referred 
{bear, hear,] he said that at the moment when the Hon. and Learned Gentle 
{man told them that that portion of the peop'e was entirely satisfied with the 
just, equitable, and judicious course, as he considered it, which Her Majesty 
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was im favour of the French population, and that they had entered 


into lion in consequence of the ure upon them. (Hear, hear) He 
would not enter tito the question with whom this insalt, this injory, this 

whieh the Hon. and Learned Gentlemen spoke of ander the term of * anglié. 
eation” of the country, had originated. (Hear, hear.} There could be no 
meaning of the anglification of the country as to the British population. It 
was the French population, and those only, to whom that doctrine applied ; and 
the whole of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman's h was upon that—that 
it was in favour of the deluded French populetion that he was now arguing in 
the presence of the House. But the Hon. and Learned Gentleman would not 
deny that in speaking of those unhappy deluded men, they had vi upon 
them that punishment which ought to be visited upon their leaders, aaee 
sand, * The leaders of these poor deluded people*have now obtained places in 
your Legislative Council.” 


Mr. ROEBUCK —] said the leaders of the people, not of the French peo- 


ple. 

Lord STANLEY —The Hon. and Learned Gentleman ought not to go so 
far as to state that those persons who led these people to revolt-—who had been 
their leaders in rebellion—did now oceupy places high in authority. 

Mr. ROEBUCK —! never said one word of the kind 

Lord STANLEY —The Hon. and Learned Gentleman must excuse him, 
but he took down the words, and his statement was * those whose leaders are 
now in ovr councils” (hear, hear); and then the Hon. and Learned Gentle- 
man qualified it by the exception of M. Lafontaine, and said, “ bat when I 
make use of this expression, I do not mean to melode M. Lafontaine, against 
whom all the world knows there was not sufficient evidence to bring forward « 
charge, or even the shadow of asuspicion.”’ Then the Hon Gentleman spoke 
of the individuals who, under the protection of the act of exculpation, were 
walking about Montreal perfectly free. If he (Lord Stanley) was not mis- 
taken, the Hon. Gentleman alluded to eight persons in particular? 

Mr. ROEBUCK —Yes 

Lord STANLEY —The hon. gentleman alluded to eight persons who were 
found guilty, and ordered to be transported to Bermuda, but who, on Lord Dor- 
ham's ordinances being declared illegal and unconstitutional, necessarily os- 
caped punishment. [Hear] Why, surely, the hon, gentleman did not pre- 
tend to draw from the case of those persons his argument, that while the Go- 
vernment seized upon the inferior victims they allowed to pass with impunity 
those who from their superior station ought to have been also executed (hear: | 
and, whatever fault the hon. gentleman might have had to find with the adm) 
nistration of the present or of former Governments in Canada, he would hardly 


He was sure that under | be prepared, considering the magnitude and extent of the rebellion in Canada, 


to say that there was any great severity in the punishments, or that the penal- 
ties inflicted were, under the circumstanses, disproportionate. The rebellion 
in Canada first broke out in the winter of 1837, ol oe that rebellion no per- 
sons were put upon their trial, In June, 1839, the rebellion having been sup- 
pressed in a short time by Sir John Colborne, now Lord Seaton, Lord Durham 
thought it advisable to take the most mercifal view of the case, and passed a 
general amnesty as regarded all pereons who had taken part in the rebellion in 
Lower Canada, with the exception of the eight persons to whom the hon. mem 

ber referred, and also of 16 others, who, having fled from justice, were called 
on by proclamation to take their trial, and, failing to do #0, became subject to 
the penalty of outlawry and attainder. These were all the penalties that re 

sulted to individuals on account of the Lower Canadian rebellion of 1837 and 
1838. In 1839 the rebellion in Upper Canada took place, and there were two 
executions in consequence of it. The parties executed were named Matthews 


and Love—persons who were taken in open rebellion under the most aggrava- 
ted circumstances. 





had thought fit to pursue in Canada, he (Lord Stanley) thought it would be 
most unwise that the House of Commons, upon the motion of the Hon. and 


| Learned Gentle-nan, should recur to topics of difference and dissension, shoul 
| 


revive the subject of former contests, and should inferfere with a government 
with which the whole people, as the Hon. and Learned Gentleman had told 
them, entirely concurred. When Sir C. Bagot first went out to Canada, the 
instructions given to him on the part of Her Majesty's Government, were that 

in the administration of the law, and in the selection of those whom he might 
think fit to call to his counsels, no distinction of origin or race should be made, 
but that all men of all parties, of different origin and race, should combine to- 
gether in that which was to be the great object of his policy and government, 
—the forgetting and passing by recent transactions and recent animosities— 
should combine together for the advantage of those great provinces which Her 
Majesty’s Government—be thought advisedly—had united under one govern- 
ment and council. He thought, therefore, that in the main,—in all! the essen- 
tial features of the case, Sir C. Bagot since his appointment had been entirely 
and cordially concurred in by Her Majesty's Government. It was in pursuance 
of the policy they pointed out—in pursuance of that determination they had 
taken to know no distinction of race or origin between those who were willing 
to cordially co-operate with the Government for the advantage and welfare of 
the colony. He was very unwilling to go back to the pefiod at which the 
affairs of Canada were very different to what they now were. He would not 
go back to a period when the difficulties in the course of the Gevernment— 
difficulties of which no man was more aware than the Hon. and Learned Gen- 
tleman—presented themselves at every turn from the conflicting views and the 
geographical position of the two provinces, which he thought ought never to 
have been disunited, but being separated, it wes impossible in these days, with 
regard to British interests and the connexion of that country with this, that the 
affairs of the Lower Province, interposed as they were geographically between 
the Upper Province and this country, could be carried on without the accord 

ance of that portion of the people who numerically were by far the largest, aud 
who had wishes certainly in many respects at variance with British interests 

But the two provinces of Canada were united; the difficulties formerly inter 


whelmed by the dominant race interposed between themselves and the sea and 
communication with the mother country. From that time there was no reason 
why in the affairs of Canada this country should not feel herself bound to act 
upon the principles upon which, in ail other colonies with Legis\ative Assem- 
blies, she had felt it necessary to act—namely, to carry on the Government in 
accordance with the views and sense of the great bulk of the population [hear, 
hear], that without entering into the abstract theories which were put—and he 
thought needless!y—of a responsible Government, and how far the Colonial 
Assembly must be overruled by the Parliament of this country, it was at once 
the duty of the British Government frankly to act upon the maxim of carrying 
on the Government in accordance with the views of the great balk of the peo- 
ple, and in support of the great interests of the province ; but in admitting that 
principle he hoped the Hon. and Learned Gentleman would not be so unjust to 
the great body of French Canadians as to think that because they were justly 
entitled to obtain a share in the administration of the affairs of the province, 
that determination so to introduce and admit them involved as a necessary con- 
sequence the utter oblivion of the crime of treason, and the necessity pot to 
vindicate the power of the law against those who had placed them+elves in 
arms against the established Government of the country. He joined with the 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman in the commendation he had bestowed on the 
fairness, moderation, and temper with which the French Canad:ans had borne 


amongst them a most cautious abstinence from everything that would excite an 


after take the place of discord, and that the colony would increase in wealth 
and happiness. But if the doctrine of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman were 
now to be adopted—that because the Prench population had been admitted to 
a share of the administration, that therefore those, whether French, British, or 
citizens of the United States, who are now suffering the sentence of the law 
for an aggravated act of treason were to receive at once, without discretion, 
Her Majesty's free pardun and the benefit of a full amnesty and oblivion—he 
did say that those who in both provinces had stood loyally by the Crown [hear, 
hear}—those who boldly repelled the hordes of planderers from the neighbor- 
ing states who entered Canada anid burnt and destroyed the property, and sa- 
crificed the lives of many of Her Mayesty’s subjects—those who stood forward 
and denounced rebellion and treason within, and repulsed the lawlees bands of 
invaders from without, would have reason to complain where was the remem 
brance of ali these things—that their support and exertions should appear to be 
lost sight of [bear, hear]; and that those who were now suffering very mode- 
rate punishment for their crimes should be restored to society, and at once placed 
on an equal footing with those who had never swerved from their duty — 
(Hear, hear} The Hon. and Learned Geutleman said they were mostly French 
Canadians 

Mr. ROEBUCK.—I said they were mostly peasants. 

Lord STANLEY.—Well, then, if they were not mostiy French Canadians, 
where was the argument of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman who com- 
plained that the pressure upon them entirely led to this state of disaffection * 
Mr. ROEBUCK was sure the Noble Lord did not intend to misunderstand 





him; bot he never uttered one syllable to show why they entered into a state 
f rebellien 


Lord STANLEY certainly thought that every Hon. Gentleman who had jurt 





posed, whatever other difficulties might have arisen, were at once at an end ; 
from that moment there was no fear of the British population being over- 


their elevation to a share of power. He believed there had been evinced | 


angry feeling, and he did cordially expect that universal harmony would here- | 


Mr ROEBU ‘K.— No, no 
Lord STANLEY (not noticing the interruption. )—In Jone, 1838, just at the 
|} time Lord Durham was proclaiming the amnesty in Lower Canada, there came 
another irraption from the United States ; and, in the course of the summer, 
there were two other irroptions of Patriots and Sympathizers, as they called 
themselves. A considerable number of persons were taken in arma againet 
the Grown, and a number of persons were put upon their trial ; but, although 
those invasions were marked by circumstances of peculiar atrocity, one person, 
| and one only, was executed on account of them Four others there were who 
were taken in arms under most aggravated circumstances, and they were sen- 
| tenced to death, but Lord Durham recommended that their sentence should be 
commuted t transportation for life. Those persons were four of those for 
whom the hon. member asked for an undiserimimating act of amnesty on the 
part of the Crown. A general amnesty was afterwards passed in October, 1838, 
with the exception, as in the case of Lower Canada, of 61 persons who did not 
come in to take their trials. Those several acts of amnesty were passed, the 
one inthe month of June, and the other in the month of October, 1838; and 
| Certainty at that period no man could have said that there had been any great 
severity of punishment on the part of the Crown. Yet what followed? Why, 
| on the 3d of November in the same year, there broke forth sinmultaneously an 
irruption into Lower Canada and a rebellion within the province, and an inva- 
sion of Upper Canada by persons from the United States. (Hear.) Not « 
| fortnight elapsed before the whole country was again in a flame; and before 
| the winter the colony was made a scene of horrors at the thought of which the 
mind recoiled, and which he (Lord Stanley] would not disgust and weary the 
house by describing. [Hear] But, even under these aggravated cireumetan- 
| ces, was it a feet that any great and undue severity hac been exercised’ In 
Lower Canada, after the second rebellion, there were arrested altogether 855 
| persons. They were arrested under various circumstances, and the evidence 
against many of them was not such as to justify prosecution. In Upper Ca- 
nada there were arrested between 1,100 and 1,200 persons. Out of those ar- 
rested in Lower Canada, her Majesty's Government brought only 106 to trial. 
Bot the hon. gentleman complained that the trials of thove 106 took place by 
court-martial. Unhappily the hon. gentleman knew too well,-—and particalar- 
ly he might remember the case of the murderers of Lieutenant Weir (hear, 
hear},—-that if the Government had proceeded by any other means than by 
court-martial, it would have been, under the circumstances of the case, but @ 
| mockery of justice, and the result would only have been to afford a triumph to 
| men who, though unconvicted, were notoriously guilty of treason. [Hear } 
| Of those who were tried, 98 only were found guilty, of whom 12 were execo- 
ted and 58 were transported. {Hear.) The hon. gentleman would fain have 
the house belive that the great bulk of those who suffered were French Cana- 
| dians of the Lower Province. What was the fact! Why, that out of 2,000 
persons arrested in Upper and Lower Canada, there were executed in Lower 
| Canada 12, and in Upper Canada 17. That was the total number of persons, 
‘and he need hardly say, that the Government selected the aggravated cases, 
and those that were madé out by the clearest evidence. Of the whole 106, 78 
wee from Upper Canada,—persons who could not possibly be connected with 
the French Canadians ; and he was bound to add, that of those persons also 
there were many who owed no allegiance whatever to the British Crown, and 
who, without having any authority from the Government of their own country, 
were engaged in a murderous, predatory, and bacaniering warfare ‘ Such were 
the persons on whose behalf the hon. gentleman called upon the Crown to ex- 
ercise indiscriminately the prerogative of mercy. (Hear.] He ( Lord Stan- 
ley} did not mean to say, that there were not others among the convieted per- 
sons whose eases were tnore strong than those of the persons to whom he had 
referred, but what he did complain of was, that the hon. gentleman made no 
| distinetion between the ignorant peasant of Lower Canada, struggling under 
mistaken views for reef from unknown grievances, and those persons who, 
| consulting nothing but their own treasonable disposttions, their lawless wishes, 
| 





and their thirst for blood and plunder, did without any palliating cause invade 
a peaceful province, and deluge a whole country with blood. As a responsible 
adviser of the Crown, he (Lord Stanley) could not advise her pa to take 
the case of those persons into consideration An address of the Legislature of 
Canada strongly recommended her Mayesty to extend an act of amnesty to all 
parties concerned in the late rebellion ; but the hon Deere stopped short 
of this. He should have gone farther still. Why did he ask for an amnesty 
towards those alone who, having given offence, were now suffering the penalty 
of their offences! Why did he not extend his demand on behalf of those who 
from fear of the possible consequences of their actions suffered a voluntary ex- 
ile, and had never appeared at al! to take their trial! Why did he limit it to 
one clase, and that the most guilty of allt The Canadian Legislature recom- 
mended an amnesty to ail, as be had said, but the death of Lord Sydenham 
prevented that address from reachin this country, and it was only in Novem- 
ber of the last year that be (Lord Stanley) received a copy of it from Six 
Charles Bagot. On its receipt, he wrote to Sir Charles Bagot, pomting out 
the number of persons who were compromused im different degrees i the late 
rebellion, —those who were under attainder and outlawry for not coming in to 
take their trial,—those who were excepted from the amnesty, though not 
convicted of any crime,—many also in the province, agamet whom nu steps 
had been taken, but in favour of whom it was desirable to extend the clemen- 
ey of the Crown, and those also in favour of whom the hon member's motion 
was now mode, withoot any distinction of their degrees of guilt. Some of 
these bad been transported for seven years, some for fourteen, and some ms 
the period of their natural lives. The sentences of some had been oe 
sithoogh theur offences were of the most ag ravated kind, such as warran ‘ 
Fhe law ; yet it was proposed om 





contented—she could not be :o | heard what the Noble and Learned Gentleman had said would have thought the Crown im Visiting the severest penalty o 
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behalf of these ditferent persons to interfere with the prerogative of inercy. and 
ask ft to grant pardon to all, without inquiry, and without any discrim- 
ination of their different degrees of guilt. (Hear) He heped he had not said | 
anything that codld imply a doubt on his part of the truth of that effusion of | 
loyal feeling on the part of the population of Lower Canada to which recent 
events had given rise, He did not feel, in any degree, the slightest reluctance 
or hesitation in approving of the course which ciscumstances had rendered it | 
necessary foz Sir Charles Bagot to pursue ; bot, at the same time, he was loth, 
at the very moment when we were taking such steps—when we were giving to 
the Consens the practical benefits of a free constitution—that we should cou- 
ple with it an act which would amount to a triamph of seduction and treason, 
which would bring back those persons, whether they were Canadians or Britieh, | 
or those who bad been Americans, who had justly subjected themselves to the | 
nalty of the law, and with regard to whom her Majesty would pot be lef. to | 
orm a jud + of their several claims according to the information that might 
be laid her, and so to extend the mercy of the Crown according to the | 
natare and ‘gee of their several offences and the punishment they had already 
, did hope and trast that the House of Commons would not, io 





of offences and punishments existed, and no unjust punishments had been in | 
flicted, and at the same time compromise political affairs in Canada. (Hear, | 
hear.] For these reasons he did hope the house would not agree to the mo- | 
tion of the hon. gentleman, while Her Majesty was prepared to receive repre- | 
sentations in each individual case (bear, hear}, and to act with the otmost | 
leniency towards those persons who were in the colonies : and here he might 

add, that out of those who were convicted those who were not imprisoned had | 
tickets of leave, which amounted to comparative freedom. While this was the | 


view taken by Hor Majesty's advisers he could not at the seme time assent to | ject of that act to admit wheat into thiscountry from the Canadian colonies 


a motion which had for ite object the interposition of an undiscriminating | 
merey, and the reintroduction into a peaceful country of a body of those con: | 
vieted felons. [Cbeers.} 

Mr. HUME said, Sir Charles Bagot had expressed a hope that all past oc- | 


currevees might be forgotten, andhe (Mr. Hume) thought it was a fair inter- | tention to lay on the table of the house the despatches which were sent out 


pretation of that sentiment that Sir Charles Bagot thought that there ought 
to be a general amnesty. The individuals convicted had been the victims ot 
bad laws, and he must say that the Government were entitled to the praise 
of having effected a great change in the administration of the colony. The 
noble lord objected to this motion, that there were different classes of crimes. 
Of course, there must be different classes, and he must say, therefore, that he 
thought his hon. friend was quite right in including all those persons in his 
motion. It was the opinion of many of the beet mformed men in Lower Ca- 
nada, that it would be wise for the Government thus to put the finishing stroke } 
to the policy they had commenced there. The only fault he would find with 
the Government would be if they hesitated to carry out completely the work 
they bad commenced in Canada. At the same time, however, when the noble 
lord had expressed the willingness of the Crown to take the merits of each 
individual case into consideration, he would not advise his hon. friend to press 
his motion to a division, if by so doing he ran any risk of rendering the Go- 
verament less disposed to couciliate the feelings and accede to the wishes of 
the people of Canada. : 

r. C. BULLER had never seen any notice of motion with deeper regret 
than that of his hon. and learned friend, because, though he entirely concurred 
with him in the practical object he had in view, and considering that 
it would be an act of the wisest policy—an act of mercy, and, at the 
same time, of enlarged justice in the Government to wipe out all 
traces of the late disturbances in Canada,—still he could not but think that 
his bon. and learned friend bad taken a course by no means calculated to attain 
the object he had in view, It was, of course, with the greatest reluctance 
that he referred to any of the circumstances connected with the rebellion in 
Canada. There were associations connected with them of which he could 
never think without infinite regret, and which led him at the present moment 
to abstain from alluding to the horrors of that insurrection. He would object 
to the motion of his hon. and learned friend in any case, as being an inter- 
ference with the prerogative of the Crown, which was be ter left to act, as it 
was always ready to do, on its own spontaneous good will ; but he objected to 
the motion also, because on principle he was opposed to the interference of 
the Imperial Parliament in colonial matters, except in cases of absolute ne 
cessity, and, aga last resource, against an ill disposed Government. He must 
say that he could see no such necessity in the present case. ‘There was no 
case made out of the Goversor of Canada obstinately resisting the feeling 
of the people, or the expression of the Legislature in the province. Onthe 
contrary, he was bound there publicly to give his strongest approving testi- 
mony to the policy which had recently been pursued in Canada. He was afraid 
he should only do it harm in the eyes of a majority of that house if he were 
to say that he claimed a portion of the credit for others; but he regarded it 
as the natural consequence of the union of the two provinces (* Hear, hear,” 

from Lord Stanley,) thus settling those unhappy questions of nationality that 
had given rise to the disturbances in one of those provinces, and adding 
strength tothe local Legislature. This it was which had rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary to have an Executive in harmony with the Legislature. But 
it depended on Sir C. Bagot, the present Governor General of Canada, and on 
those who had sent him out, to determine in what way he should meet the new 
necessities imposed upon him,—whether he was to conduct affairs as former 
governors had done in unavailing and mischievous opposition to the will and 
power of the people sporking through their Legislature, or cheerfully and at 
once accept those necessities, and without a struggle adopt a new and better 
and more liberal system, in such a manner as to conciliate the good-will of the | 
goog. while he yielded to their inclination! He was bound to say that Sir | 





agot’s Government hed taken the wiser and safer course ; that he had, } 


in a manner which could never be more than sufficieutly commended, adopted 
the right course, and in the best possible way. [Hear, hear.] ‘The past acts of 
the present Government in Canada inspired him with confidence in their admi- 
nistration of the affairs of the province; and he looked to the future with 


hear,) but resulting from a wise selection of the very fittest person that could 


be found in the country for so arduous an oflice—he saw in tha ) - : 

i oe sty ery wet “ “ ene oper be phen rat > amen i of the House of Representatives, and then of the Senate; that resolution em- | 
uw g . ' : x ae Jae SOe: 1 bodying the public opinion of the American people on the subject ; that reso- | deal of hostility, or perhaps more strictly speaking, afforded the clamorous a 
lution embody ing the feeling which they entertained, that the national independ- | loop-hole for a decent retreat. 


| ence and the honour of the national flag were left untouched by the question ef | many salient points, cannot fail to interest. At the sitting on the Ist in- 


sound principles. (Hear, hear.) He most say, then, there was nothing in the 
conduet of the Government at home, there was nothing surely in the state of 
affairs in Canada, nothing in the working of the new system, tried and proved 
by the recent appointments, nothing in the conduct of the people, which had 
been so cloquently and truly described,—nothing above all, in the preceding 
acts and generv) public conduct of the new Governor, that could create any 
distrust of his intentions. (Hear.} He would not now enter further into the 
question ; indeed, he thought the noble lord had entered rather unnecessarily 
into some of the details. Having eent such a man as Sir ©. Metcalfe to 
govern Canada with a free Legislature, and an Executive in harmony with it, 
their obvious duty was to leave him as unfettered as possible. (Hear, hear. ] 
Their opinions in this country, wise as they might be, and guided by the most 
enlightened principles, could have no weight compared with those which he 
would form on the spot in the circumstances with which he had himself to deal 
(Heer, hear.}] He wished to inculcate upon both sides of the house that in this 


case there was no reason for distrust ; on the contrary, that the exercise of the | 


largest trast, the fullest confidence, was the safest and most prudent policy 
for themto follow. If he found his expectations disappointed—if the course 
which he thought absolutely necessary for tho safety and harmony of Canada 


was obstinately rejected by the new Governor General or by the Government, | 
he would join his hon. and learned friend in interfering to arrest their progress ; | 
but socunvinced was he that the circumstances of Canada were such as to | 


make an instantaneous impression on the mind of the Governor General, and 
render absolutely necessary that course which he was sure would accord with 
his own just, humane, and merciful disposition, that he felt not the slightest 
hesitation in leaving matters eutirely with him and the Government, in the 
perfect confidence that the house would never again be called upon to interfere 
with the subject. Under these circumstances, he did hope this motion would 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. ROEBUCK made somo observations in reply, which were almost in- 
audible, owing to the noise occasioned by members leaving the house. We 
understood him to contend that his motion would by no means interfere with 
the prerogative of the Crown, inasmuch as he merely called upon the house, 
by an humble address, to pray Her Majesty to exercise it. He denied having 
said that the leaders of the rebellion were m the councils of the Crown ; what 
he had said, was that the leaders of the people were in the councils of the 
Crown ; and it seemed hard, consistently with justice, that the poor uninstruct- 
ed Canadians should still suffer the penalties of the law. He acknowledged 
that the noble lord had pointed out one error in his motion, and that it must be 
confined to such prisoners as were subjects of her M sjeety, leaving the Ameri- 
can freebooters, as the noble lord designated them, to be dealt with on separate 
grounds. He should, however, withdraw his motion, his object having been 
obtained by the engagement of the noble lord to pay attemticn to such cir- 
cumstances in each case as should be brought before hum. 

The moticn was then withdrawn. 


CANADIAN WHEAT. 


* House of Commons, Feb 9. 
Mr. C. WOOD said, that in the absence of his right hon friend (Mr. Labou- 
© here), who was unable to be present that evening, he begged leave to bring 


bouchere) had given notice before the house. 


she subject of which he (Mr. 


_ It referred to an aet recently 
er the noble lordthe Secretary for the Colonies had held out to the Colonial 


which his motion had reference, and therefore it would be unbecoming in him | 


| of Canada, respecting the duties levied on wheat imported from the United 





| not only the Senate of the United States did not refuse to touch the question, 


: “ }as inconsistent with the independen f ti t he ne 
equal security, because he saw in the appointment which her Majesty's Minis- | . : pendence of the nation and the honour of the na 


ters had lately made—an appointment influenced by no party feeling [hear, | 





by the Canadian Legislature ing 
the imposition of 3s a quarter levied on wheat imported from the United States 
into Canada, or from Canada into the united kingdom, since the lst of Jan- 
vary, 1842. He wished the despatches of the noble lord which had reference 
to this subject to be laid on the table of the house, in order to ascertain wheth- 


Legislature any expectations with reference to %n alteration of the doty on 
wheat imported into this country, provided they complied with certain recom- 
mendations contained in those iastructions. He had beard privately from the 
noble lord that be did not intend to refuse the production of the despatches to 


(Mr. C. Wood) to make any further observations on the sabject. He would 
merely conclude with bis motion :—* Copies or extracts of any communications 
which have taken place between Her Majesty's Government and the authorities 





States into Canada, or from Canada into the united kingdom, since the 1st day 
of January, 1842.” 






the 
out of the treaty, and with that alteration it was sent t country 
Oor Foreign Minister unfortunately refused to accept Si “ated altera- 
tion. But for that alteration, and the consequent unfortunate refusal on the 
part of the Foreign Minister of this country, there would for the last 19 years 
have existed a more stringent, binding, and operative treaty with reference to 
the right of search than was contemplated at this moment. 
the Sarat SS that time, on the subject of the slave trade, 
actually themselves propused a measure amply recognizin i 

The spirit by which they were actuated oa clei eadeted one + a po 
visible signs. So anxious were they on the subject, that a draught of the con- 
vention was sent to Mr, Everett, their representative in the Netherlands. It 
was also transmitted to the representative of the United States in St. Peters- 
burgh ; to Austria, to Prussia, to Lisbon, and even to Colombia. It was also 
despatched to the Minister Plenipotentiary at Paris. 
by M. Chateaubriand, not that he objected to doing away with the slave trade 
but that hostilities had so lately existed between this country and France that 






March 18, 


of Baltimore, New York, &. “America” was I 








So zealous were 
that they had 


outward and 


It was, however, urged 


de Lord STANLEY had already stated to the hon. member that he had no ob- | there was a sort of soreness of feeling in the minds of the French people which 
= ee attempt to take the function and prerogative of mercy | jection to the production of the despatches, extracts, and communications to | he feared would lead them to view the admission of the right of search as an 
an pe pr nang Crown, and, by interfering ia cases where gradations | which bis motion had reference : some inconveniences might, however, arise | additional concession of France to England, and therefore he then declined 


in consequence of producing an act of the Canadian Legislature which had 
not yet received the sanction of the Crown, but he wished to disclaim all in- 
tention of concealing the motives of Her Majesty's Government. It was his 
opinion, that his views on this subject should be fully and publicly laid before 
Parliament. (Cheers.) There could be no object for concealment. It was 
not his intention to raise any objection to the motion. He would lay the whole 
of the correspondence ou the table of the house. (Cheers.) 

Mr. HUME wished to be informed by the noble lord whether it was the ob- 


free of duty,—whether the noble lord had, with the authority of Government, 
pressed such an opinion. 

Lord STANLEY said, that he could only repeat what he had previously said 
to the hon. member who had brought forward the motion, that it was his in- 


to the Governor-General of Canada on the 3d of November, 1842, the com- 
munications of Sir C. Bagot, and the extracts to which reference had been 
made. The whole of the correspondence would also be produced. It was 
his hope that the house would not prejudge the question, or enter into any par- 
tial discussion of the subject until the whole of the papers, despatches, and ex- 
tracts were laid before the house. 

Lord J. RUSSELL asked a question which was not distinctly heard in the 
gallery. 

Lord STANLEY said, that he had written out to the Governor-General for 
add.tional information. 

Mr. EWART thought that the noble lord and Her Majesty's Government 
had had ample time to make up their minds on the subject. Not those resident 
in our colonies, but those engaged in commercial affairs in this country, had a 
right to know what the intentions of Government were with respect to the im- 
portation of Canadian wheat into this country. The Legislature of Canada 
had put a certain construc ion upon a despatch of the noble lord, and it was 
right that the house should be informed whether they were justified in so doing. 
If not, the noble lord, on the part of the Government, should give at once a 
positive contradiction to that impression. 

Lord STANLEY said, that as this was the fourth time he had addressed the 
house on the subject, it was necessary that he should apologize for again tres 
passing upon its indulgence. In answer to the observations of the hon. mem 
ber who had just spoken, he begged to say, that in the short space of three days 
the whole of the correspondence would be in possession of the hon. member, 
and in that correspondence he would find an answer to his question. If, when 
that correspondence was before the house, the hon. member would repeat his 
question, he [Lord Stanley} should feel much pleasure in giving hii all the in- 
formation in his power. {Cheers. ] 

The motion was accordingly agreed to. 

RIGHT OF SEARCH. 
House of Lords, Feb. 7. 

Lord BROUGHAM said he rose, in pursuance of the notice which he had 
given on the previous evening, for the purpose of calling the Attention of the 
house to a most important subject—namely, the state of the question between 
the United States and this country, in the negotiation of 1823-24, with respect 
to the right of search. He was the more inclined to take this course because, 
doubtless, from misapprehension of a plain and undeniable fact, for it was no 
matter of controversy, but was recorded on the journals of the House of Con- 
gress of America,—because, from some misconstruction of the fact, a great 

mistake had recently been made on the subject by a gentleman for whom he | 
felt sincere respect—a gentleman whom all who knew esteemed and admired 
for his genius and ability—a gentleman whom he would call his hon. and learned | 
friend, and who held the situation of Attorney-General of the Court of Cassa. | 
tion io France,—M. Dupin. ‘That gentleman was represented to have made an 
exceedingly incorrect statement as to what really took place between the Uni- 

ted States and this country, in the negotiation of 1823 and 1824, to the extent 
of having permitted himself to state, in his place in the French Chamber of De- 
puties, that the Senate of America had refused to touch the question of the | 
right of search, under whatsoever form it might be brought forward,—that they | 
refused to touch that question, expressly because the recognition of such a pro- 
position would be inconsistent with the independence of the nation and the 
national flag. Now, on that point, he and his hon. and learned friend were at 
issue. If his hon. and learned friend were right, then he (Lord Brougham) 
must have happened to be wrong, for he was in the act of making a statement 
of a different kind on the same subject, at the very moment nearly when his 
hon. and learned friend was declaring his sentiments in that house of the French 
Parliament of which he wasa member and a most distinguished ornament. He | 
would admit that he was wrong, if he could not prove to demonstration, that, 











tional flag—that not only did the Senate not refuse to recognize the right of | 
search under any circumstances, but that they volunteered to touch the ques- | 


tion. The question was decided upon, first by an almost unanimous resolution | 


the right of search 
| gress called upon the President (who entertained some lingering feeling on the 
| subject of the national flag; but the public desire, manifested by both houses 


| of the American Legislature, controlled the President, and overruled his scru- 
| 
| wishes on the Ministers of this country. (Hear, hear.) 


| who had read the records of the American Congress—he defied any man who 


The almost unanimous resolution of both houses of Con- | 


| most minute particular, the statement which he now made. The proposition 
} 
| 


was brought over, not in the form of an ordinary despatch, but of a despatch | 


of nations impose upon it. 


| 10th article of the treaty of Washington. 


| map which had been laid before the Congress of the United States. 


} 
| 


ples)—the resolution called on the President to press the execution of their | slave trade was absolutely called for. 


accepting the treaty. The subject was, therefore only tponed, and th 
showed that the treaties with France of 1831 and 1832, wah reference to the 


right of search, were not adopted per incuriam, as had been unfairly alleged. 


The question, it appeared, had actually been considered several years before 
the treaty of 1831 and 1832 was proposed. 


the strength of the terms used by the American Government in advocating the 


It was impossible to exaggerate 


propriety of granting the right of search to all nations. He held in his hand 
the despatch of Mr. Everett, the American Minister in the Netherlands. The 


following was the language which he used in reference to this subject :-—*“ This 


pretended commerce bears ali the characteristics of piracy—that is, of felony 


committed on the seas; and, as it has been denounced asa crime by the greater 


part of civilized nations, it ought to fall into the particular class of crimes to 
which it naturally belongs, and undergo the penalty which usage and the law 
An unanimous declaration of the Coristian powers 
would inevitably produce an entire cessation of the practice. The public ships 
of each nation would then be authorised by the law of nations to cruise ugainst 
all persons who might be engaged in it, without regard to the colour of the flag 
under which they might pretend to be sheltered ; whilst, if the trade is only 
treated in each country as an offence against municipal laws, it would be law- 
ful for any one nation alone (and this is the foundation of the argument, and the 
reason why we wish the right of search to be universally conceded)—it would 
be lawful for any one nation alone, by permitting it, to afford an asylam under 
its flag to the pirates of all other nations” He hoped, therefore, that they 
would not longer hear of their neighbours across the Channel sheltering them- 
selves behind the alleged example of America, and pretending that they could 
not ratify the treaty of 1831 upon the ground that the United States were irre. 
concilably hostile to the admission of the right of search; the Americans, on 
the contrary, had been the patrons, the promoters, the champi.ns of the right 
of search all over the world. [Hear, hear] They had, by their conduct in 
1823-24, shown their opinion that their national independence, or the honour 
of their national flag. could not be possibly affected by conceding the right of 
search. [Hear, hear] He understood that the despatches to which he re- 
ferred, as weil as that containing the draught of the convention, were already 
in the possession of the house. He wished, therefore, that his motion should be 
considered as a motion only for the production of such papers as were not al- 
ready laid before the house. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
House of Lords Feb. 9ih. 

Lord CAMPBELL desired to put a question to Her Majesty's Government, 
which he was sure they would find neither difficulty nor reluctance in meeting 
with a satisfactory answer. He wished to know whether it was the intention 
of the Goveraiment to introduce any bill for the purpose of giving effect to the 
That article provided forthe reci- 
procal giving up of criminals who might have been guilty of crimes either in 
England or America, This treaty, and indeed the article in question, he high- 


ly approved of, although the clause in question did not go far enough, as swind- 


lers ought to be included in its provisions. An act of Parliament was neces- 
sary, since by the common law of this country no crimnal could be given up, 
and the 10th article of the treaty had therefore no practical effect. 

Lord ASHBURTON begged to assure the noble lord that he was fully 
aware of the bearing which the present stateof the law had upon the 10th 
article of this treaty. So fully was he impressed with its inefficacy under the 
present state of the law that he had written to the Secretary of State in Ameri- 
ca to say that the article in question had no practical effect until it should be 
confirmed by an act of Parliament. He should, however, observe, that although 
an act of Parliament in this country was indispensable, no such sanction was 
requisite under the circumstances in America. 

House of Commons, Feb. 6. 

Sir C. NAPIER begged to call the attention of the right hon. baronet to a 
In that 
map the boundary between the States and the British possessions in North 
America had been drawn with a red line. He wished to know whether the 
right hon. baronet could give the house any information on the subject ! 

Sir R. PEEL answered in the negative. He had seen another map with a 
very different boundary line marked on it. 

Sir C. Napier asked whether the right hon. baronet had any objection to lay 
a copy of that mapon the table. [A laugh.] 

Sit R. PEEL said, he could not. The mapto which he referred might be 
seen in the King’s Library at Paris. 


FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES—RIGHT OF 
SEARCH. 

The discussion in the Chamber of Deputies on the right of search terminated 
on the 3d ult., by the adoption of the paragraph of 1831 and 1833. The 
Ministry, by making the paragraph in question its own, although M. Guizot 
emphatically stated that he would not negociate on the subject, disarmed a good 





A summary of the debate, which presented 


stant. 

M. D'Haussorville could not conceive that any question of international law, 
or of the independence of the French flag, was at stake in the present discus- 
sion. Every body agreed when the treaties were made that the abolition of the 
The right of search was for a length of 


He defied any man | time recognised as the only efficient means of attaining that object. This 
| means was considered excellent in itself, and abuses alone could give it an op- 
| had read the records connected with the negotiation of 1823-24, and which he | posite character. 


Without, therefore, examining the question of abuses, er the 


then held in his hand, to gainsay, to contradict, to alter, or to modify, in the | extent to which they had gone, it was certain what means did exist for pre- 


venting their recurrence. 
M. Guizot began by alluding to the reproaches with which he had been as- 


enclosing a draught of a treaty, previously agreed to by the Senate of the | sailed for remaining in office, after refusing to ratify the treaty of 1841. Had 


United States. 


| that the Executive did not represent the country there, as here. In this coun- 


Their lordships were aware of the American constitution, and | he believed that his remaining in office would have compromised the country, 


he would have retired on the imstant. He assigned his reasons for refusing to 


| try the Executive, in negotiating matters of peace and war, represented the conclude the treaty. 


; community, and Parliament, by its vote, could only express its opinion of | 


| what the Crown or the Executive, representing the country, had done. It 
was not soin the United States. The Senate, as well as the President, must 


, power. It required two-thirds of the Senate to render valid the ratification of 
|atreaty. Well, then, the Senate, prospectively exercising its power, sent 
| over here the draught of a convention, which was laid before our then Secre- 


| tary of State (Mr. Canning), a right bon. friend of his, now no more. The | 


| Minister received it, and employed in the negotiation a gent'eman of great 
| ability, who was now engaged in the service of his country,—Sir Stratford 
| Canning. then Mr. Stratford Canning. Such was the answer to persons igno- 

rant of the subject on the other side of the water, when they ventured to assert 
| that the Senate of the United States would never recognize the right of search 
| under any circuinstances whatsoever. Now, he would read from the treaty on 
| this subject, which had been sent over from America, the form and manner in 

which the question was dealt with by the Senate of the United States. The 


| treaty set forth * That the cruisers of each party may detain” (a strong word), , 


“examine, capture, and deliver over for trial vessels engaged in the slave 


the Senate of America, which was adopted by this country, and signed on the 
| 7th of March, 1824, and then sent back to America for ratification. It was 
| sigt ed by the American Plenipotentiary, Mr. Rush, and on the part of Great 
Britain by Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Stratford Canning. The treaty was return- 
ed to the United States, an alteration having been first made in it. He would 
read the passage to which objec:ion was made by the American Government 
it proposed that the right of search should be exercised, under the treaty. on 
the coast of Africa, the West Indies (including the Spanish Main). the Bra- 
}zils, and America. The President of the United States, who had been an old 
| stickler against the right of search, but whose opposition had been overcome 
by the universal opinion of his countrymen, objected to ‘* America ” being in- 


cluded, on the ground that, as the slave-trade was no longer carried on by | 


trade, and carrying the flag of the other party.” That was the proposal of; 


“ Before the public and the chamber had been so deeply excited on this 
question, I had anticipated, though not, I confess, to the degree that was ne- 
cessary, the effect that the treaty of 1840 would produce on men’s minds, and 


ratify a treaty. The Senate, pro hac vice, exercised a species uf executive | I refused the minister who had prepared and signed the treaty of July, 1840, 
| to agree to the treaty of 1841—a treaty proposed and prepared by others, and 


then near is conclusion. I refused, I say, to sign the treaty with Lord Pal- 
merston, because I conceived that to do so would not by any means be suitable 
to the dignity of my country. [Cheers.] Lord Palmerston fell, and the cab- 
inet which succeeded him proposed, first, to sign tue treaty of 1841, and next 
to conclude a treaty of commerce, which had been also prepared | postpon- 
ed the signature of the latter, because it appeared to me not sufficiently exam- 
ined ; but, on the other point, I thought it important, as the new cabinet seem- 
ed favourably disposed towerds France, to exhibit a similar disposition on our 
part. 1 was anxious to re-establish good relations between France and Eng- 
land, and though I had previously refosed Lord Palmerston, yet in a formal de- 
mand from the cabinet which sacceeded him, I agreed to the treaty of 1841. 
Afverwards the vote of the chamber against that step took place, and J refused 
to ratify it. Iought, it 1s asserted, to have then resigned, and left to others 
the task of refusing! Why should |, messieurs!” = = 

The ministry had often been found differing from the Chamber on minor ques- 
tions, and yet remained in office without compromising their dignity or the 
character of the country. He thought himself better calculated than any other 
man ‘o rescue France from the delicate and difficult position arising out of the 
rejection of the treaty. He had the good fortune to succeed. He pro- 
ceeded— 

“ Much has been said of my inclination to yield to England, but I can de- 
clare, that during the two years that [| have held the portfolio of foreign affairs, 
I have not given England—notwithstanding all that has been said and printed 
to the contrary—many proofs of my complaisance. I assert that, in the nu- 

| merous affairs we have negotiated together, mach more has been refused by 
the goverwment than granted. (Marks of disaoprobation on the left.) In 


. > fins 
America, the Americans might as well c!aim the right to search vessels in the | Spain, our policy has consta..tly remained separated from that +" a te: = 
Thames or Medway as the English cruisers claim the right to search vessels in | when that question shall come before the chamber I shall prove by documen 
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the assertion I now make. Much has been said of the ill-will entertained in 
England against France. { do not hesitate to affirm that no evil intentions 
against us exist on the part of the government or the country. On the con- 
trary, England is well disposed towards France, and something else besides 
newspaper articles will be required to alter that good understanding. (Appro- 
betion ) Iamconvinced that England and her government are anxious hot 
only to live peaceably with us, but on good terms ; and that nothing but very 
grave events can interrupt our friendly intercourse. Much has also been said 
of the irritation of France against England. I know that much exasperation 
was manifested by persons against the treaty of July : but I am of opinion that 
that feeling is superficial and transitory—having neither taken deep root nor 
likely to las: for avy length of time. Iam happy to declare this from the 
tribune, in order that it may be known at the other side of the chamber. (Dis- 
approbation on the left, and cries of *‘ bravo.”)” 

After showing the necessity of peace and repose for France after the wars 
and changes that the last fifty years had witnessed, he concluded by illustrating 
the feeling which prevails in England towards France :— a 

If there is a country in the world, messieurs, where the name of our King is 
pronounced with a profound respect—where the remembrance of our lorious 
revolution still excites a sentiment of real sympathy—that country Is the most 
conservative nation in existence—it is England. (Great sensation.) I say, 
then, that we ought net for any unimportant cause to separate ourselves from 
England. France ought, undoubtedly, to support her rights whenever her 
policy differs from that of her neighbour, but, in doing so, there is no necessity 
for our breaking the peace which now unites us. Our first interest is, there- 
fore, I repeat it, to constantly endeavour to maintain a good understanding with 
England, keeping up at the same time an independent and national system of 
policy. We have had this principle in view, in endeavouring to arrange all the 
questions of difficulty that have arisen between the two countries In the se- 
veral negotiations that I have had with England, I can only praise the conduct 
of her government. (The Honourable Minister was loudly cheered at the 
termination of this speech, and the sitting remained suspended for several 
minutes.) : 

At the sitting on the 2d inst., the Chamber was addressed by Marshal Se. 
bastiani, who entered into an historical sketch of the period when the treaties 
were concluded, and defended them ; by M. Dupin who entered into the right 
of search question between England and the United States, in which, alluding 
to the treaty, in 1824, between England and America, he said, that although 
the President signed that treaty, yet the senate refused to ratify the signature 
(The Honourable Deputy, it will be seen by a reference to our sketch of the 
proceedings in the British Parliament, has since been corrected on the subject 
by Lord Brougham) ; and by M. Odillon Barrot, who declared himself to be a 
strong partisan for an alliance with England, because he was of opinion that it 
was a guarantee for the liberty of the civilized world ; but he was convinced, 
spec pes since the treaty which had recently been entered into between 

Cogland and the United States—that if France proved that the treaties of 1831 
and 1833 were contrary to her principles and to her rights, there was nothing 
to fear for their alliance with England. 

Marsha! Soult.—Messieurs, this debate has been protracted to such a length 
that | consider it my duty to come forward and state to the Chamber that the 
whole council has been unanimous in accepting everything uttered by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, whether here or in the Chamber of Peers. (lron- 
ical laughter on the left.) I repeat my assertion, and declare, besides, that 
with equal unanimity it joins the sentiments just expressed to you by the min- 
ister of the interior. ‘Therefore on this head there can be no misunderstand- 
ing, for the mutual responsibility of the cabinet is complete. | mention this in 
auswer to M. O. Barret, who appears to think that this question peculiarly 
allects the Minister of Fureign Atfairs. (Approbation.) In the course of this 
discussion frequent allusions have been made tu the English alliance. I declare 
that ] am a warm partisan of that alliance. I already made a similar state- 
ment on my return from London some years back. But long before that pe- 
riod, I had learned on the battle-field to esteem the English nation I fought 
against the English un‘il the battle of Toulouse— ; 

A Voice.—And Waterloo. 

Marshai Souvlt.—Yes, and at Waterloo, for I was standing by the side of 
Cambronne when he cried—* The guard dies, but never surrenders !” 
ruption, and ironical cheers from the left ) 





(Inter- 
J fought, I say, against the English 


up to the battle of ‘Toulouse, when I was defending the independence of my | 


country, and I tired for it the last cannon-shot. (Cheers.) 
don, and France knows the acception that J met with Can it be supposed, 
though I announce myself a partisan of the English alliance, that I—the Pre- 
sident of the Council, whether a marshal of France ora private soldier—shall 
ever be unmindiul of the honour and independence of ny country! (Loud 
and continued cheering.) No, messieurs, notwithstanding the friendly feeling 
that I have just expressed to you, if the destinies of France should force her 


to a war with England or any other nation, she should always find me ready, as | 


long as a breath of fe remained, to march where my duty called me, or 
sheuld I find it necessary, I should follow the example of Marshal de Saxe at 
Fontenoy, and get myself carried to the field of battle. (Loud cheers.) They 
talk of the independence of our flag and of the national honour! Is it suppo- 
sed that any member of the cabinet is capable of failing in his duty in so noble 
acause. (Cries of “ No, no.) I shall not enter on the question of the right 
of search—the subject is worn out. (Assent.) I shall merely repeat, that the 
cabinet accepts the position in which the paragraph of the address places us, 
—(approbation)—and | am of opinion that no person in this assembly will raise 
the slightest doubt as to the sincerity of this declaration. (Cheers.) 
The debate was terminated by M. Berryer, after which the Chambers divi 

ded, when there appeared, ayes, 278 ; noes, 101 ; majority for Ministers, 177 


—a strange winding up of a struggle, in the course of which M. Guizot was 
left in a minority of three. 





INDIA AND CHINA. 


We have received the Indian journals and letters to the 2d of January. The 
intelligence which they bring, though not of the exciting interest of some 
mails of last year, is satisfactory, as proving that the peace and tranquillity so 
much desired in our Eastern possessions have been thoroughly established. 

The different corps of the army, under the command of General Pollock, bad 
cressed the Sutledge, and after their fatigues and their suiferings, their cam 
paigns and their battles, the soldiers were about to cnjoy their triumphs and 
their rewards. The Governor General, with the Commander-in-Chief, and a 
portion of the army of reserve, was present at Ferozepore on their arrival in 
the British territory, to welcome them. The batta promised, and the medals, 
were about to be distributed with a liberal hand, and general rejoicing ap- 
peared to be the order of the day. Various exaggerated reports had been cir- 
culated about a sort of plague resembling the smallpox having broken out in 
one of the corps, but the correct version shewed that the malady was of a 
mild form, and committed no ravages. Several officers, however, had died 
on the march. 

There were also rumours about jealousies and bickerings stated to prevail 
ainong the Generals, but exaggeration had, it would appear, crept into most of 
the statements circulated on the subject. It would not be strange if hereaf- 
ter it became manifest that the whole of the complaints were founded upon 
mistakes. 

Among the events which engrossed the attention of the Indian journals du- 
ring the month of December, the proclamation by Lord Ellenborough addressed 
**to all the princes, and chiefs, and people oi india,” and already so notorious 
here, had given rise to the most extraordinary comments. It appears to have 
met with no favour in any quarter. Ou afuture day we may endeavour to 
find room for some extracts on this subject, which will be interesting as an evi- 
dence of the feeling such a document would create among the population for 
whose perusal it was especially intended 


The navigation of the Indus and its tributary rivers had attracted much of 
the «ttention of the Government. 


A demand had been made upon the Ameers of Scinde for their assent to a | 


treaty, by which Kurrachee and Tatta, and a strip of land extending along the 
bank of the Indus, with the towns and forts of Sukkur, Bukkur, and Roree 
and as far as their territory reached, should be made over to the Company. 
The Ameers appeared eager at first to make a determined resistance, but the 
presence of the British army under the command of Sir Charles Napier had 
diminished that eagerness. 

Major Outram, who was removed in November from the Political Agency 
at Hyderabad, had early in December received orders from the Governor Ge- 
neral to resume those functions, as his knowledge of the inhabitants and their 
rulers is likely to prove advantageous. He started from Bombay on board a 
steamer on the 16th of December, to proceed to join Sir Charles Napier, and 
to conclude the arrangements which it was expected would be speedily effect- 
ed to the satisfaction of the parties. 

There were diflerent reports in circulation respecting the disturbed state of 
Cabul, where the young son of Schah Soojah, Scnah Poore, still maintained 
himself, as did his brother, Safter Jung, at Candahar. The adherents of 
Akhbar Khan asserted that he would soon be at the head of a large force, and 
would take the government from the feeble Sovereign of Cabul Dost Ma- 
hommed had an interview with Lord Elienborough at Loodianah in the be- 
ginning of December, and was to proceed with an escort to Peshawur, where 
he was to reside for some time, under the protection of the Sikh Government 


The intention of the Governor General to observe neutrality ou the subject of | 


the Cabul Government was avowed explictly 
Tue victones in Affgbanistan and China had produced the effect of quieting 


Ln 


I was sent to Lon- | 





even the most disturbed 


of the Bundlekund district. It was asserted 
that some documents 


: been discovered which tended to implicate the de- 
posed Sovereign of Hindostan, or, as he is called, the descendant of the Great 
Mogul, in those disturbances. The vigilance of the Governor has, however, 
neutralized al! attempts on his part, andon that of bis abetiors, to create con- 
fusion in India. 

There was much talk in Bombay relative to an intrigue up by certam 
oatives for the purpose of inducing the Chief of Guzerat, called the Guicowar, 
to advance a large sum of money, even to the amount of 50,000/, which, as 
‘hose parties pretended, was to be expended among certain high influential per- 
sunages, in order to gain some advantages for that Indian Prince. The Bom- 
bay Government, having been apprised of the intrigue, ordered an examination 
of the papers of an old merchant, named Dackdee Dadajee, and of others, The 
old merchant does not appear to be personally engaged in the intrigue, but the 
complicity of others has been laid bare by the decided m es adopted 

he necessity is evident of being continually on the alert to parry those in- 
trigues which are usually concocted with all the cleverness of Eastern eun- 
hing, and so as to involve the unwary, however innoceut, in the most unplea 
sant consequences. 


Anexamimation was going forward into the means of rendering the Custom 
house of Bombay more efficient. 

The rumour of Tharawaddie's death has been contradicted. He appears 
now to be thoroughly convinced of the inutility, on his part, of trying any 
struggle with the British power in the East. 

The Hindostan steamer arrived at Madras on the 19h of December, and 
started on the following day for Calcutta. 

The news from China comes down to the 19:h of November from Macao, to 
the 15th from Hong Kong, and to the end of October fram Chusan 

The last division of the fleet, having left the Yang-Tze- Kiang river, had on 
the 17th of October reached Chusan, where a portion of the troops was to be 
stationed for a time; other portions were stationed at Amoy and Hong Kong; 
this latter colony is governed by Lord Saltoun. It was thriving, and @ pro- 
posal had been made for erecting a theatre there. Capt. Balfour, of the Madras 
Artillery, who had gained a considerable knowledge of the Chinese language 
aud character, was named Briush Consul-General, to reside at Shanghae 
There were various decrees published by the Emperer, in which the national 
distike of the Tartars to all foreigners was in some measure concealed, and # 
wish to maintain the “everlasting peace” exhibited. English merchants and 
their * families” are to be permitred, according to those decrees, to reside at 


Canton, at Fowchowfoo, at Amoy, Ningpoo, and Shanghae ; and their ships are 
to have places for repairs. 





Great Britain, and the Hong, or monopoly merchants, are to be abolished. 

Sir Henry Pottinger was expected to arrive at Hong Kong towarde the end 
of November or beginning of December, in order to carry on the negotiations 
respecting the commencial tanff. ‘The Cainmander-in Chief, Sur Hugh Gough, 
intended, it was stated, to sail for Calcutta in the beginning of December 

Several of the regiments appear to have suffered seveicly from sickness. 
The Chinese were repairing all their fortifications. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Mr. Stuart Mackenzie has resigned his post as Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands. Lord Seaton is said to have been appointed to succeed 
fim 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex has intimated his intention 
of standing sponsor in person to the infant son and heir of Lord John 
Russell. 


The Lord Mayor of London has given a subscription of ten guineas to the 
great league fund 

The sale of the library of the late Marquis Wellesley produced between 
£1,200 and £1,300. 

It is generally believed in the commercial circles, that the government will 
propose to do something with the sugar duties, and to regulace the admission 


of American agricultural produce, through Canada, into British ports upon a 
more liberal basis. 











The English navy is about being considerably reduced. The Lords of the 
Admiralty have ordered a number ef vessels, daily expected, from China and 
the East Indies to be paid off. 

Woburn Abbey, the Duke of Bedford's seat, has been the scene of splendid 
festivities. ‘The Duke of Sussex and Mr. Everett have been among the 
guests. The play of The Follies of a Night has been performed with great 
eclat; Lord John Russel having written the prologue and epilogue. 





| On Old Christmas Day, the inmates of the Pauper Lunatic Asylum at Han- 
| well were entertained to the number of 230, with tea, coffee, and cakes. 
| Masie followed, Mr. Mainzer presiding at the piano-forte. One of the pa 

tients seized the hand of his next companion and exclaimed * How happy we 
} are or 

The death cf Colonel Clements, who died at Coothill of apoplexy, creates a 
vacancy in the representation of Cavan county. 

The removal of pews in churches, a measure which has been strongly advo 
cated of late by the Times and other organs of the Puseyites, and sanctioned 
by the Bishop of Norwich,and other dignitaries of the Anglican church, is being 
carried into effect in some parts of the country. 

Brocket Hall.—Lord Melbourne daily improves in his health, and is expect- 
ed to leave for South street the first week in the ensuing month. 

Mr. Hunnigan, a blind piper, had the honour of performing before the Queen 
on Friday night week. 

Madame Mendellsohn the mother of the celebrated composer, died a few days 
ago at Berlin. 

Mendelisohn has been appointed by the King of Prussia Director-General 
of Sacred Music ; his duty being to attend to the improvement of the music 
of the churches throughout the kingdom 

Brazil it is now officially announced, has adopted Great Britian's construc- 
tion of the existing treaty, namely—that it terminates in November, 1844 ; and 
not, as was first stoutly maintained by the Emperor and his ministry in Novem- 
ber 1842. Sir Robert Peel is tired it seems, of Portugese finesse, and threatens 
to cut the cable, unless Donna Maria’s advisers show more promptitude and bu- 
siness habits in their future negociations relative to the new tariff. He attributes 
no inconsiderable falling off in the revenue last quarter, to the uncertainty which 
| hangs about the new arrangement with Portugal. 


The Queen's Visit to Ireland.—-It may be considered certain, we believe, 


the course of the ensuing summer; and it 1s highly probable, we think, that, 
as has been stated in some journals, her tour will include the Giant's Cause- 
way. 

Death of Richard Carlile-—This extraordinary man died yesterday morn- 
ing, athis house in Bouverie-street, after a brief iliness, although for the last 
few years his health had been gradually sinking. Of his former opinions and 
doctrines there are and will be but few admirers, but for the last ten years 
these (both theological and political) had become gradually modified; and as 
they lost their asperity and bitterness, so he seemed to lose his former support- 
ers. About a month ago he returned from Enfield, where for the last five 
years he had resided, and started a weekly periodical, called the Christian 
Warrior, which only reached three numbers, the fourth being finished only 
the day before his death. In it he draws a striking summary of his present 
position ; be declares that on account of his attempts to make the great traths 
of the Bible harmonious with those of nature, of physical and moral science, 
‘this course has brought me more frowns than infidelity brought, more than 

even nominally avowed Atheism. I have now lost the support of all sects and 
| parties. Inconvenient as it is in worldly commercial affairs, | am proud of the 
| position, and feel myself a giant towering over and frightening political and 
| theological pigmies.” 

The Count de Montfort, son of Jerome Bonaperte, has left Marseilles, by 
sea, for the purpose of successively visiting Spam, England, and the United 
States of America 





Troops for the Cape and China.—The 7th Dragoon Goards, at present 


stationed at Cahir, have received orders to proceed immediately to Dublin, 
where they are to deliver up their horses, and hold themselves in readiness to 
embark for the Cape of Good Hope. The 7th Royal Fusiier depot, at present 
stationed at Dover, has been ordered to proceed to Brecon to relieve the depot 
of the 98th regiment stationed there ; the men of the latter corps being under 
orders to embark immediately to join the head-quarters of the regiment, on ser- 
vice in China. 

A letter from Berlin, in the Journal du Frankfort, states that the marriage 
of the Prince Roya! of Hanover with the Princess Maria of Altenburgh is to 
be solemnized on the 7th of next month 

Paganini seems fated *‘ to adorn a tale,” if not “to point a moral,” even 
after his decease. The Bishop of Nice—so the continental journals inform 
vs—holding to the gross bigotry which denounced the artist when dead, of 
whom, when living, the Romish charch made such liberal use, has denied per- 
mission for the entrance of Paganini’s remains into consecrated ground. The 
body, now embalmed, is said to be lying in state, ina house appropriated to 
the purpose, while the affair is onder discussion at Rome 





Sir Moves Montefiore has establ:shed a Jewish dispensary in Jerusalem, at 
his own private cost, for three years, before the expiration of which term it is 
| expected that a complete hospital will be in successful operation. 





Hong Kong is ceded in perpetuity as a colony to | 


that, if no great intervening obstacle arise, Her Majesty will visit Ireland in | 








Southwark, mentioned incidentally at the Borou 
gentleman, now living at Northfeet, had annuity 
£500 a-year, and the residue of his property (about £200,000) 18 to be appro- 


priated to the building of 49 almshou 
12s. a week. "sg ses, the inmates of which are to receive 


An agricultural meeting in Buckingham, on the 20th ult., at which ¢ 

of that name presided, showed that a diversity of opinion respecting pl ng 
tages of free trade exists amongst even the agncolteral conservatives, who, a 
short tne ago, were almost unanimous in theit opposition to it. 

Secession of the Non Intrusion Party —We rejoice te understand that ar- 
rangements are in progress for immediately and vaiversally commencing to 
make provisions for places of worship and the support of the ministry, in the 
event of the apprehended disruption ; and that a matured plan will be submit- 
ted to the meeting of Elders, to the Ist of Feb.— Witness. [The organ of the 
non-intrusionists. } 


Russian Treaty. — By this treaty, Russian and English vessels are 
on the same footing on entering the ports of Russia and England. The com- 
merce between the two countries is chiefly carried on in English ships. The 
treaty has no reference to the tariff, by which English goods are subjected 
to an amount of duty which excludes many of them from the Russian market. 


Spain. —The accounts from Barcelona state that great irritation prevailed in 
that city, and but for the precautionary measures adopted by General Seoane, 
another and more desperate revolt would take place. The last delay fixed for 
the payment of the extraordinary contribution having expired, and little more 
than one-third of it being wciually paid in, the captain general had recourse to 


rigorous means to conquer the obstinacy of the inhabitants, but which equall 
failed to produce the desired effect a alns 


On the 26th, the general, apprehendin 

an explosion, issued a bondo, denouncing death against wey individual “a 
by their speeches, writings, or even by songs, should excite the people te revolt. 
Notwithstanding the menacing attitude of the military authorities, the agita- 
tion continued to increase. The soldiers quartered on the two hundred weal- 
thiest inhabitants were hooted wherever they appeared, and the people had in 
| several instances removed the numbers from the fronts of the houses in order to 
}annoy the military 


Munvficent Bequest —Mr. Carpenter Smith, the ventey clerk of St. Saviour's, — 


| 





The following published in the Univers was generally received as correct -— 
| The explanations demanded by our Government from the Spanish Cabinet 
| were much taiked of ‘ast evening in the best-informed political circles, It was 
} openly stated, that not only had the Spanish Government refosed to make any 

reparation, but that its reply to the injunetons of France was couched in the 
| most offensive terms. The Ambassador of England, Lord Cowley, who does 

in Paris the business of Spain as well as that of his own country, alarmed by 

the violence of that despatch, and dreading the fracas which it was calculated 
| to produce in and out of Chambers forbade M. Hernandes to present it to our 
| Government : undertaking, no doubt, to cause its tenour to be modified by the 
| Regent, or to modify it himself. It is no longer M. Guigot, it is Lord Cowley 
j that acts as mediator between France and the Duke of Victory.” 





GREAT EARTHQUAKE OF FEB. 8th. 
We have advices from most of the West India Islands, in the range of the 
| late appalling earthquake. Only the Windward or Easternmost cluster of those 
Islands, have suffered material damage. Guadaloupe, (on which the town of 
| Point Petre was situated.) and the neighbouring small island of Montserat, ap- 
pear to have been the focus of the explosion. A volcano on the former island 
was seen by the captain of the Griffon arrived at St. Thomas, to issue thick 
land successive volumes of flames, and Montserat is stated to have been envelop 
edin smoke or dust, asif thrown up from a volcano 
of the siaking of this island will prove to be incorrect. 
some details 
GavupaLoure.—Captain Knowles, of ech. Ellen, from St. Thomas, states 
that before he left, news had been received from Point Petre, Gaudaloupe, that 


every building was thrown down by the concussion, and from ten to fifteen 
| thousand persons killed 


| ‘The scene was terrific 
| feet 


We think the report 
We proceed to give 





The earth rocked so that aman could not keep his 
It opened in several places and closed again, swallowing ap people and 
buildings, and, in some instances, the water spouted up sixty and seventy feet 
Many large openings remained. About two-thirds of the inhabitants perished. 
Of the garrison of eight hundred men, only seventy survived 

A torious fire broke out immediately after the earthquake, which raged for 
some days, adding greatly to the horrors of the scene. Some persons, after 
having been almost extneated from the rubbish, were neccessarily abandoned 
to their fate, on account of the approach of the fire. The crieaof people bu- 
ried under the ruins were heard far several days, and a large number wore 
dug out ina mutilated and suffering condition. Some it was hoped would 
survive, bat others died after their deliverance. The stench from sulphur at 
first, and from the decaying bodies altertwo days was intolerable 

Four thousand bodies bad been dug out of the ruins of Point Petre by the 
sailors in the harbor, and taken out to sea in boats, in order to prevent a pesti- 
lence. 

The survivors were reduced to such awful extremities for food, that they 
rushed out to intercept cart loads of canes, which had been ordered in for 
them from the country 

Among the killed is the American Consul. He was taken from onder the 
ruins with both legs broken, and put on board an American vessel in the harbor 
but died the nest day. 

The streets of Pomt Petre are narrow, and the houses almost all stone, and 
from three to five stories high. The number of inhabitants, as we learn from 
an old ship master well acquainted with the place, was about 20,000 

A St Croix paperof Feb. 16th, with which we have been favoured by a 
friend, says— 

* The mouth of the harbor of Point Petre, which before the event was ca- 
pable of admitting ships of the heaviest burthen, became completely choked 
up aud forever rendered impassable by rocks being forced up from the bottom 
of the sea. The vessels which were at the time im port, will it is feared, never 
be got out ; among them many large ships from France, and other vessels from 
| America 

* An order came down for 1000 barrels of floor, 200 barrels of beef, 50 tes 
of rice, 30 casks of fish, &c. all of which have been procured and sent to-night 
by a French schoover, and the Romp, of St. Croix.” 

A contribution to the amount of $4000 was also raised, and forwarded by 
the Romp 

Axrticus —In less than three minutes, says the Antigua Herald the earth- 
quake laid prostrate or otherwise seriously injured almost every wind-mill, 
steam-engine, and every set of sugar-works on the island, rendering useless 
almost every church and chapel, as the few that are left standing are 0 seri- 
ously rent and injured as to be unsafe even for a temporary shelter, and there- 
fore dangerous in the extreme for public worship 

The Cathedral, our ancient, venerable and beaatifol Parish Charch (for ages 
| the principal ornament of Saint John) has been 0 seriously in ured as to be to- 
| tally unfit for divine worship. The roof having been twisted from its original 
| position on the walls awry, threatens an early terrific fall ; and the walls are eo 
| severely rent and broken as to have been rendered utterly oveless until they 
| shall have been thoroughly rebuilt from the foundation. The lower has also 
been so severely split and shattered that serious injury ts threatened to the ad- 
yacent houses end their occupants, as its fall is seriously apprehended should 
| there come on a heavy fall of rain. 
| ‘The Court House, Public Arsenal, Police Office, Lunatic Asylum, Common 
| Jail, House of Correction, Military Barracks, Her Majesty's Custom House, 
| and several Warchouses have been so seriously injured a to require Very exten - 
| sive oe and repairs. His Excellency issued # Proclamation yesterday, 
| commanding Friday next to be set apart as a day of solemn thanksgiving to 
| Almighty God for his great mercy vouchsafed to vs in protecting our lives 
(rom the imminent danger occasimned by the dreadful and unparalleled Earth- 
| quake on Wednesday last. av : 

The immense loss of property occasioned by this visitation will require se- 
veral millions of pounds sterling to replace. The t most lexarant and 
large quantity of Canes which crowo the felds will unavoidably be sacrificed 
for want of mills to grind and Sugar Works to manufacture the present boun- 
tiful standing crops. : : . 

This sad catastrophe was preceded by an extraordinary and alarming rise of 
the tide to the extent of four feet above its usual flow. 

We have not been able to ascertain the accurate number of lives that have 
been lost on the occasion of the melancholy visitation ; bot we have not heard 
of more than eight. . , 

A high hill overlooking English Harbour, on the 8, W. side of Antigua, fell 
into the harbour, and so obstrocted it as to render it useless 


“Fwenty-live cents wili be given for one copy of No. 4, e#?, of the aldion, by apply 
ing at this office. 
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The Steam Ship Great Western, Capt. Hosken, arrived here on Sunday 
morning last after a voyage, via Madeira, of twenty-nine days. The Great 
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«March 18, 
‘Western fell in with heavy gales from the westward in nesrly all her passage | deserved, the commendations of this paper. 1t is creditable to the city inwhich | We are glad to perceive that Mrs. Timm has evinced her good omen ie 
from Madeira to this port. Such was the alacrity of her agents, and officers, | it is “ native to the manor born,” and tothe country which so liberally sustains | pruning the style of her acting ; audiences have perceived it also, and she 
that she was able to depart again on her home voyage on Thursday afternoon. | it : will find that she has thereby more strongly rivetted the favor in which she has 
She left New York about 3 P.M., and passed the Hook about half-past five, 9B vn pre ea —It — “ remark tren y — wh so long deservedly stood with the visitors of this theatre. 
, ; ‘ly | se in the foreign estimate of American literature, as it regards s — 

but the signe of the forth ren ee ay manifest she oe happily and periodicals. “ Who reads an American book 1” is not now the question. MUSIC, 
able to get back again into the ower bay, thus escaped a struggle with one | fy is not long since the London Examiner spoke of the Knickerbocker asan| Madame Orto’s Concert—We regret that the early hour at which it i 
of the most severe tempests which have occurred on this coast in many years. | honor to our literature, and even as presenting “an example of various at- Gotneem den. ue 00 0 to Gaeen, vanelanes sn ‘ Gens Se 
Remarkable enough, it was at preeisely the same period, two years ago, that the | traction worthy of imitation by its English contemporaries.” And a late Lon- | | AE. SE ee 6. Pe F port at present of this concert ; the 
unfortunate President was lost. The Intelligence by the Great Western will don Literary Gazette, precedes certain quotations from the Knickerbocker with Vocal force is so great, and the Instrumental so powerful, that it is scarcely 
be Send te cur news Golemeds the remark that the work is “‘one of the best monthlies in America.” But | justice to pass it by without remark. Nearly all the members of the Orchestra 

Ths cabousies frees Sadi AAS Clas ace of uo spectél Ielpartence ; the r0- the K. deserves the praise which it Cede, whether at home or abroad. o the yn green eee New York were present, giving 4 body and so- 
ports contained in some of them, of the sickly condition of the troops and of | AUDUBON’S VIVIPAROUS QUADRUPEDS OF NORTH AMERICA. a pri toes - nee es ARES of thatterm. This Philharmonic 
the virulence of contagion among them, are believed to be grossly aggravated, We subjoin the contents of the first number of this splendid work, a notice in ‘iin ted te fee It will sadn “ ober on chase rw ateany infeence 
as are also those of the discontents and bickerings among the principal ufficers. | of which appeared in our last. The number, which is before us, is su‘fi- a alee elegant science, on the 

P “ . state ‘* basis of that harmony for which the German school is so eminently conspi 

The debate in the French Chambers will be read with peculiar interest ; i | cient earnest of the character of the subsequent ones which are to follow each ous ; it will teach, by example, the admirable effect of precision i 7 all 
is chiefly remarkable for the frankness of the two principal speakers, Guizot and | other in quick succession. The Plates are lithographed, as well as coloured, diesel music, it will exhibit i itetion afl Recina* on meaning 
Soult,who, though ever mindful of the jealousy with which every Frenchman re- | in @ very euperior manner by J. T. Bowen, Philadelphia, on Imperial folio pa- nineth Wiis the: edennenasiieiinnnee thddh-eoeradenet ears as com- 
gerte, Gansaree of'his evuntzy’s fog, con't anh neine, preeagen per, (22 by 28 inches,) and both in drawing and colouring, give ample evidence | /-1odies of the present day. The members we pare» nee “ve 
in recognising the right of visit which the course of things has now made 80 | of the closeness with which nature has been followed. The contents of the fession ; they are imbued with a love of music, and are willin ly — fring 
prominent # question. But the feeling on the subject is best made manifest present number are—the Lynx Rufus—Common American Wild-Cat, male, | | ojament to the ae airs i I a pA rip 8 : eee 
by the majority on the question, being nearly three to one for ministers. It is | three-quarters natural size—Neotoma Floridana,—Florida Rat, natural size, Onde: bec canteibated bets fetchly end Bectivel : cena Rests, Ratame 
somewhat remarkable that the most distinguished soldier in the French army, | male, female, and young,—Lepus Townsendii—Townsend’s Rocky Mountain ae y her share to the delights of 

i ished hat of G in, should pee P y the evenings, and they are evincing equally good taste and good feeling b 

and hie still more distingu opponent in that of Great Britain, shou om Hare, natural size, male and female—Sciurus Richardsonii,—Ricbardson’s coming in & body vo sostain her Claims to péblie favor. W & gy 
be veepectively at the head of their sovereigns councils in peed and that, Y- Columbian Squirel, natural size, male and female—Arctomys Monax—Mza- | »):. subject again. P : © mey, reese to 
though their swords now rust in the sheaths, they are found to; be as profoun ryland Marmot, Woodchuck, Groundhog, natural size, old and young. 
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in policy as they are great in arms, and are as ably fighting their countries’ 
battles as in the more animated days when the trumpet was their organ of 
epeech. e 

This debate has strangely fluctuated, although it has come to a happy ter- 
mination ; for, at one time, ministers were in a minority of three; they have 
ended ina majority of 177, and thus we may conclude that for the present the 
Guizot administration is safe. 


The Deliberations on Canadian affairs, in the House of Commons, are fraught 
with interest. The motion of Mr. Roebuck, an imprudent one to say the least 
of it, for permission to those who had been carried beyond sea on account of 
their late offences in Canada to return, was justly scouted, and never brought 
to a division, As the recognised agent of that party, it was perhaps to be ex- 
pected fro him, and in doing so he has dealt in the old misrepresentation that 
the loyalists of Canada were anxious to keep the French race out of office in toto 


time the animals themselves and their haunts and habits in their wild state 


of Hingham, Mass , and Lewis M. Squires of Westchester Co., N. Y. 


The above are drawn from nature by Mr. Audubon, representing at the same 


Brande's Dictionary, No. 1V., is jast published by Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
thers, price twenty-five cents. ‘This is a most valuable work, comprising, in | be Capt. by pur. v. Spicer, who rets. ; Cor. Edward Bagwell to be Lt. by pur. 
the fewest words possible, the most important information connected with ye toned came gene egy = = ei oY par. v. Bagwell. Ist Regt. 
Science, Literature, and Art. It is indispensable to the general reader of the r: Ja PaTy g, from half pay 9th Light Drags., to be Lt. v. 


Mr. Kossowski’s Concert.—This excellent Pianist will give a Concert at 
Niblo’s Saloon, next Wednesday, and presents an admirable bill of both vocal 


, 


the strict proportions of the quadrupeds, and the truth and beauty of the fo- emeneerens on ig ae ey * — om be end Dawe aivee- 
liage, scenery, &c., mutually to add to the attraction. The distinguished & : ubt that it will be namerously attended ; in- 
Author and Naturalist passed through Philadelphia on Monday last,accompanied others justly entitle him to such encouragement. It must not be forgott 

by four others, on his way tothe Rocky Mountains—their names are Edward either, that with all hie professional superiority ha hae b e EOS veen 
Harris, Esq , of Moorestown, New Jersey, an old and tried friend of Mr. Audu- : P periority he bas had to work his way up 
bon ; John G. Bell, of New York, who will prepare skins, &c. ; Isaac Sprague, 


deed both the talents of Mr. Kossowski, and his obliging readiness to serve 


to eminence, unheralded, and almost without introduction. 


That he has suc- 
ceeded, under such difficulties, speaks volumes for his ability. 


— 
War Office, Feb. 10.—3d Regt. of Dragoon Guards: Lt. Francis Watt to 


Ormsby, prom. ; Ens. V. La Touche Hatton to be Lt., 


sy by pur. v. Armst 
present day, explaining as it does those matters of a scientific nature so fre- | who rets. ; H. Halsey, Gent , to be Ens. by pur. v. Honea nrOet 


5th Foot : Capt. 


; Now this is by no means the case; indeed, it is notoriously untrue, for the | quently referred to in the legions of modern publications, and yet so difficult — mongers 6 — oe “goo t., to be Capt. v. A. Blair, 
. conductors of every Conservative journal in Canada have expressed the desire | to be understood without the aid of a work of this kind. To be completed in by see 9. feneltah ar eas. 26th ~ os  abeet Me) Ht rahe oo 
é to see their French fellow-subjects participate in a share of the government | 12 numbers. : 


All that they wish to see is, that loyal men, not disaffected persons, should be 
preferred to posts of trust and confidence. 

Great praise is due to Lord Stanley for the prompt and manly spirit with 
which he met and resisted the insidious proposal of Mr. Roebuck. For, what 
would have been the consequence if the motion had been carried! It would 
let loose upon Canada all the disturbers of her public peace, to commence their 
schemes de novo, and, profiting by past experience, to enable them to concoct 
other devices, for bringing their nefarious projects to a successful issue. His 
Lordship has exhibited a sufficient share of benevolence in saying that the 
Government is ready to consider and to extend mercy in individual and less 
guilty cases, Farther than this the prerogative of the Crown ouglit by no 
means to be interfered with, 

Mr. Roebuck boasts of the tranquillity existing since the introduction of Sir 
Charles Bagot's system ; but it should not be forgotten that this satisfaction is 
shared by one party only ; and that one, the disaffected. The loyal party is 
not, cannot, and will not be satisfied with the treatment they at present receive. 
Sir Charles Bagot has sold the friends, to buy the enemies, of England, and 
time alone will show how far this is a wise policy. 

The reports in the London journals are in error in regard to the name of the 
individual of whom Mr. Roebuck spoke as being so long in confinement at 
Montreal. Mr. Viger is the person meant; he was committed in common 
with many other suspected and seditious persons, and who were subsequently 
liberated on giving bail for future good behaviour. Mr. Viger, however, re- 
fused to take his liberty on these conditions, and consequently voluntarily re- 
mained in jail many months, imagining himself a candidate for martyrdom ! 
As time wore on and things grew more tranquil, it was found that there would 
be no danger in letting a weak old man depart on his own terms, and he ac- 
cordingly did so. ma 

We would call the attention of readers to the Speech of Lord Brougham on 
the 7th ult., upon the question of “The Right of Search” His lordship has 
poured forth arguments and authorities for his view of the subject which seem 
to us incontrovertible, and display also the reasonableness of the milder right 
“ Of Visit,” as protective, just, and benevolent towards all maritime nations. 
It is a lucid view of the question, put forth with the tact which always distin- 
guished the noble speaker both in forensic and farliamentary debate ; and we 





The Drama. 


Park Theatre.—This house was re-opened on Monday evening last, with 





patchwork, containing portions of old plots, gatherings of old characters, 


Merlin (Barry) for her daughter (Miss Buloid ;) but the young lady has pr 
fortune-hunter, and writer of “ his life and times.”” Through the medium « 


ther, and make a run-away match of it ; they soon discover that they are bot 
taken in, inasmuch as neither of them has a shilling in the world, and the 





age to redeem it. Lady Manifold (Mrs. Vernon) is a coquettish and scheming 


Maj. without pur., v. Johnstone, dec.; Lieut. E. R. Gregg to be Capt., v. 
Strange.—30th Ft. : Lieut.-Col. M. J. Slade, from h.-p. Unat., to be Lieut.- 
Col., v. H. E. Robinson, who exchs. —34th Ft.: Ens. T. A. M. Brisbane to be 
Lieut., by pur., v. Money, who rets.; C. W. Randolph, Gent., to be Ens., by 
a | pur., Vv. Brisbane ; Quartermaster J. O’Brien, from the 39:h Ft., to be Quar- 


t aster, v. Duke, 3.—3 “t.: A. Porte ) ist.< 
new comedy called “* Mothers and Daughters,’ and a new farce called “‘ The ermaster, v. Duke, who exchs.—37th Ft.: A. Forteath, M.D., to be Assist. 
Attic Roni ;" we regret to add that we witnessed the former with indifference 
and the latter with the most unmitigated contempt. The comedy isa piece of | Lieut.-Col. J. T. Hall, from half-pay Unat., to be Major, v. Philip Hill, who 


Surg., v. Moore, prom. on the Staff.—39th Ft.: Quartermaster J. Duke, from 
the 34th Ft., to be Quartermaster, v. O’Brien, who exchs —53d Ft.: Brevet 


a | exchanges ; Captain William George Gold to be Major, by purchase, vice 


: Hall, who retires ; Lieutenant . Manstfie i 
riffaccemento of shreds and clippings, with neither an original idea nor person- vant R. Mansfield to be Captain, by purchase, 


v. Gold; Ensign Robt. T. Parker to be Lt. by pur., v. Mansfield; Geo. 
N. Micklethwait, Gent., to be Ensign, by pur., v. Parker. 79th Foot—Ensign 


widow, wanting a husband for herself, and plotting to obtain the hand of Lord | Wm. C. Hodgson to be Lt., by pur., v. Buchanan, who retires; Thos. H. 


;. | C. Arbuthnott, Gent., to be Ensign, by pur., v. Hodgson. 91st Foot—Staff- 


, ; Surg. of the Second Class Sz ol M. Hi a 28 
vately given her heart to a half-pay lieutenant (Placide) who is a tuft-hunter, ote alee on ond ss Samuel M. Hadaway to be Surg, v. Morgan, dec. 


Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Cornelius C. Durnford, Gent., to be Second Lt. without 
of pur, v. Hamilton, dec. Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.—Capt. Chas. W. Nash, 


Sir Gregory Plump (Bellamy) the young lady and her lover deceive the mo- | from h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. Simmons, app. tothe 5th Foot. St. Helena 


h | Regt.—Joseph Hays, Gent., to be Ensign, without pur., v. Stephens, dec. 
- Unattached.—To be Capts. without pur.: Lt. Edward E. Nicolls, from the 


h F . > , . 
next step is to try and obtain the pardon of the mother, in which they finally 56th Foot ; Lt. Philip H. Despard, from Adjutant of a Recruiting District. 


comedy, however, has a double plot. There is a young lady (Mrs. H. Hun 


contains an additional affront, goes to his uncle, relates the case, and hanc 
him the letter with the seal unbroken. In the course of this interview tl 


succeed, she having, in the interim, given her hand to Sir Gregory. The 


Hospital Staff.—Assist.-Surg. J. W. Moore, from the 37th Ft., to be Staff- 
Surg. of the Second Class, v. Hadaway, app. to the 9Ist Reg. 
t) Brevet.—Col. Sir F. Cockburn (Governor of the Bahamas) to have the local 


who is in the capacity of humble companion to Lady Manifold’s family, and rank of Maj.-Gen. in those ory Captain Charles W. Nash, of the Royal 
treated by the latter with supercilious insolence. Lord Merlin’s nephew and Caption Bile Bay, 00 be Maj. in the Ansp. 

presumptive heir (Abbott) pities her destitute condition, and as “ pity’s akin to 
love,” the natural consequence ensues. He is represented as a wild, rattling, | Mesurier, H. L. Bayley, F. H. Ibbetson, E. B. de Fonblanque, and J. D. 
but good-hearted fellow ; yet in one rash moment he makes a dishonorable Willan, to be Dep. Assist.-Commis.-Gen. The above commissions to bear 
proposal to Masel, which meets with the indignant repulse it merits. Soon 
awaking to the sense of the insult he had offered her, he writes a repentant G 
note, containing also an offer of his hand ; but she, supposing that the letter 


Commissariat.—Assist. Commis.-Gen.—F. R. Foote and G. Maclean, to be 


Dep. Commis.-Gen. Commis. Clerks—G. Atkinson, H. Green, W. Le 


date 23d December, 1842. 





“1 RAND CONCERT.—Mr. W. A. KING begs to inform his friends and the public, 

that his Annual Concert will take place at the Apollo Rooms on Tuesday even- 
' ing. March 28th. Tickets Fitty cents each. Full particulars will be duly announced. 
s Mar. 18-1t. 


se | (URAND CONCERT.—Mr. KOSSOWSKI has the honour to inform his friends and. 


discovery is made that Mabel is the daughter of his Lordship’s sister ; and now 
the offending nephew is called forth to hear the denunciations of his uncle, the 
letter is opened, and behold—the young man’s character is redeemed! There 
is a rough old servant introduced here, a sort of Timothy Quaint ; it is played 
by Fisher, but is no more wanted in carrying on the business of the play than 


Madame OTTO, 
Madame MARONCELLI, 
Signor DE BEGNIs, 
Signor MARTINI, 

Mr. KYLE, 


the public, that his GRAND VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT will take 
place on Wednesday the 22d inst 
sisted by the fellowing eminent artists :— 


, at Niblo’s Saloon, on which occasion he will be as- 


Mons. CHATEL, 
Mr. HANSEN 
Signor BENEDID, 
Signor COUPA, 
Mr. AUPIC, 


=e 


ee ae a 


. and Mr. TIMM. 
should only injure its force by attempting to comment upon it. is the fifth wheel of a coach to assist its locomotion. Andrews also has the Mr. SOLOMONSKI,a young Pole, pupilef Mr. MARONCELLI, will make his first 


be. part of a “ gentleman's geatleman” assigned to him, which is about as useful | “PPearance. : : = seine oe et oe ee 
A correspondence has taken place between the Ministers of the United States | as that of the growling servant just mentioned. In justice to the actors we den einen an Tah bere tgpten de — Som ts hae Genes ae 
and of Mexico, relative to the seizure of Monterey in California, by Commo- rc ; 


must say that they all, without exception, played well, and rendered the | tem of hes tag business, = their solid regard to the rights of their customers, 
' ’ 7 on have succeeded in raising the renown of their House (whichis modelled after the 
: . , ' re cec » ' ' ' ce a silke 
dore Jones; the Mexican minister feeling the necessity of severity towards | piece as effective as its nature would permit. But “ we cannot make a silken | London pian) toa level with establishments of the highest reputation. They have 
that officer for his unauthorised attack. and expressing some dissatisfaction at | purse of a sow's ear ;""—the moito is good enough for the subject. constantly on hand in elegant and convenient packages, for wholesale and retail, 


the general and vague term in which Mr. Webster speaks with regard to en- 
quiry thereon. The latter gentleman has endeavoured to exculpate the Com- 
modore from any intentional offence against the honour and dignity of the 
Mexican Republic ; and has given assurances that complete indemnity shall be 
made to the Mexican citizens who may have received injury in that ‘ unto- 
ward” affair, These last have been accepted by Gen. Almente on the part of 
Mexico, who nevertheless requires a more distinct declaration as to the course 
which the Government of the United States will pursue in relation to the prin- 
cipal offender. The correspondence is still carried on. 


-% " llowqua’s celebrated Black Tea; the highest grades of Oolong, Pekoe, Sonpuy, Ning- 
he farce was so execrably bad that on that score only we should decline to | yong, Congou, Pouchong, Hyson, Gunpowder, Young Hysons, and Hysonskin. subject 
be » ~ases ap , he . re 
describe it : but truth to say we can’t; and defy any person to make either fend yi ne ms inaee een ya im, ahonee enliven at ton. Ne ce he 
head or tail of the affair. The opening evening was excessively tempestuous, | %€ given to houses oat nee - Well- rest, ore lin ra ae ag 
way. AGNEY, 318 Bleecker-st., near Christopher (Mar. 18-im* 
and there was consequently but a thin house. TITS ‘ SRT TESTERS TEP GrOre ST gh Pomme 
‘ r 1 ‘ EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLANUV AND WaLES —Persons 
| We must not omit to add that the business of the mise en scene was admi- wishing to forward money (o their friends, can obtain the same, either by personal 
: lies y lette ttance, irections F 
rable ; the improvement in this department is deserving of all praise, and re- wa yop eee ve ee ee 7 a. a 
flects the highest credit on the stage manager. to any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
. -_ . ” 7 ,, | VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
Bowery Theatre —The grand melodramas of ** Rienzi,” “* Norman Leslie,” | any town in England, Scotiand, and Wales. 
- ! } r ital 4 rhis is a desiravie and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 
&c., are in . | force here, ye a now, as at all times, abundantly at- | p, itain or ireland, as it precludes loss by mail. 
tractive. Messrs. Scott an ‘allack a e ac p 7 Printed lists of the various towns on which drafts are given, can be supplied by 
The new Consul—Mr. Barclay.—On Monday last Anthony Barclay, Esq., SCos8 a00 qrever acters, and wel Ceserving, of . / ‘ aN y 

















Mar. 11-4. S. SYLVESTER. 22 Wall s < ) Broadway, N.Y. 

h B . public patronage ; we miss, however, one, of whose talents we had formed a Bn) 2 Se ee ee ee 
the new British Consul for this port, received his friends at his house in Col- | > OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation tor the Hair 
lege Pi ' in | high opinion, whose readings were correct, and whose representations were Fi chan the ava Vaxmriamh arewtar tite an aaanie Peevendd aleane 
ege Place, on the occasion of his assuming the daties of office. The day was that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 


| life-like. Mr. M'Cutcheon was emine alifi rf and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl,andisthe only known specific 
exceedingly tempestuous, nevertheless a very large assemblage of both British | ene Theattical eatabli hone : os “ge ee ae Ag 8 ory {0g .* | ccsabine! sustaining the hair against the effects of a dampatmosphere spanunaaa 
patrical es shment, as far as al 3 Ww pe th 
residents and American gentlemen successively called to pay their respects } : ras abilities would go, and we hope that 


rooms. 
they have not become lost to the public t} any Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosedin anew envelope from steel 
and congratulations to Mr, Barelay on receiving this honorable mark of his . - I - hrough any calamity. on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’’ surrounded by a combination of 


‘ . ‘ Mitehell’s Ol T —The > ’ di by ne! : 4 
sovereign’s confidence. [t could not but be highly gratifying to that gentleman lympic Theatre.—The most recent of the novelties produced | beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 


: > i the “oT , Yay 0? the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the labeithe words Rowland’s Macassar 
to perceive the alacrity with which his friends, of both nations, guthered to- here is one of the best. It is called “The White Cat,” and is founded on | Oil are eneraved more than 1500 times, containing 20,028 letters. 

gether tocompliment him upon the assumption of his new authority and highly fairy tale dear to every child's heart, and not unpleasantly remembered by peo- ocauhmatarbaben ty Laren Be ny ne ep har cauaiean aoe 
s . | p ; ik : ‘ . ’ 

important duties :—on the other hand his bland reception of his friends, and | ple of riper years. This thing, like all of its class, is supremely ridiculous, ders, itis highly recommended to gentiemep to use after shaving and will preserve the 





the hospitality of bis board were alike distinguishable of the high-minded per- 
son in whose hands are reposed the British interests of this place. Among the 
earliest visitors were his respected predecessor, Mr. Buchanan, their honors 


the Mayor and the Recorder of the city, other city authorities, and all the elite | 


of the British population here 

On Wednesday Mr. Barclay being a visitor on board the new Packet ship 
Montezuma, the occasion of his presence was eagerly seized upon to toast 
“ The New Consul,” when Mr. Barclay acknowledged the honour ina neat 
and happy speech, in which, after adverting to the honour conferred upon him 
by his sovereign, he remarked that he could lay his hand on his heart and sav 
that, had he not felt convinced that it was satisfactory to the great body whose 


interests were placed ynder his protection, he would have refused the commis- | 


sion. He handsomely adverted to the citizens of New York, and trusted that 
his public and private relations would enable him to bind more closely in amity, 


if that were possible, the feelings of both American and Britis 


speech was most warnly cheered throughout. h people. The 





The old and popular New York Periodical mentioned bolow by the Tribune, 
aad one or two eminent English journals, bas often received and always 


and the characters of all descriptions are in caricature ; but all the parts are 

well fisted, the groups are ably managed, the rehearsals have rendered the ac- 
| tion perfect, the scenes and the magic changes are prompt and fanciful, the 
music is good, and the general effect delightful. Nickenson, who plays the 
old king, is exceedingly comic, yet never grossly absurd; Graham, who acts 
| the counsellor, is broad enough, heaven knows, but his breadth is, in this case, 
j tothe point. Miss Clarke is an excellent White Cat, and dances a Cat- 
| chucha in good style. Miss Taylor, Mrs. Loder, and Miss Singleton, enact 
| the three adventurous princes, in which Miss Taylor is the successful one 
She introduces Bishop's ‘ Echo song "’ in the course of her performance, and 
sings it very effectively ; but we would give this clever and charming young 
vocalist a word of advice. She will do well to cultivate the graces of vocalism, 
| and the more refined and polished finishings of the art, rather than endeavour 
| at surprising effects and unusual compass. She has all the elements of an ac i 

complished artist, but let her beware that flattery and applause do not get the | 


better of her judgment and lead her into vulgar faults, where she is capable of | 
attaining high excellence. 


We are sincerely admirers of all her professional 
qualities, and would gladly see them advancing more and more to perfection ; 
therefore, we say, ‘‘ keep within bounds,” 


S 


of the above articles, bearing 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. 
Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w 


skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small jabel is attachedtoevery bottle and box 


the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 








DI 


From New York, 
16th March. for Liverpool. 
lith May, for Liverpool. 
29th June, for Bristol 
2ith August, for Liverpool 


7th December, for Bristol. 


Dec. 31-tf. 








12th October. for Liverpool, 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCcULIST 
and 


OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 


1 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines is Practiceto 
SEASES OF THE EYE 
and 


Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
i eS 
TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ENGLAND.—The GREAT WESTERN 
Lieut. Hosken, R. N., Commander, is intended to sail for the season 1843 :— 





From England 
lith Feb., from Bristol via Madeira: 
15th April, from Liverpool. 
| 3d June, from Liverpool. 
29th July. from Bristol 
| 16th September, from Liverpool. 
' 4th Nov..from Liverpool via Madeira 


For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter to 


RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-st, 





